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THE RAILWAY SIGNAL. 


Translated from the Russian of V. M. GARSHINE 


By JEssIE MACKENZIE. 


IMEON IVANOV wasa signalman on the railway. His box was 
twelve versts from one station and ten from the other. A 
spinning mill had been started during the previous year within four 


versts, and its tall chimney loomed out of the wood ; but with this ex- 
ception, the neighbouring signal boxes were the only other dwellings. 

Simeon Ivanov was a sickly, broken-down man. Nine years ago 
he had seen some active service. As officer’s servant he had been 
through a whole campaign, and had suffered hunger, heat, and cold 
on marches of forty and fifty versts ; he had also been under fire ; 
but, thank God, escaped unscathed. At one time his regiment was 
in the first line, and during a whole week cross fire was kept up with 
the Turks ; our troops lay on one side of a hollow, the enemy on 
the other, and firing went on from morning till night. 

Simeon daily carried a steaming samovar and his master’s dinner 
from the regimental kitchen in the ravine across an open space, 
where the bullets whistled and ricocheted off the stones. He was 
afraid, and cried, but never shirked. Their honours the officers were 
very pleased with him, for they always had hot tea. At the conclu- 
sion of the campaign he returned safe and sound, with the exception 
of rheumatism in his hands and feet. Since then he had been 
through no small measure of suffering. He reached home to find 
his old father dead, as well as his little son of four years old, who 
had succumbed to a throat affection. Simeon had only his wife left. 
Farming brought him no luck, and tilling the ground was hard work 
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with swollen hands and feet : he could stand it no longer in his own 
village, so went off to seek his fortune elsewhere. He and his wife 
stopped on the line of rail, both at Cherson and Donestcheena, but 
found no work at either place. The wife went out to service, and 
Simeon wandered hither and thither as before. One day, whilst 
travelling on an engine, he stopped at a station and seemed to recall 
the face of the station-master, who returned his gaze, and a mutual 
recognition ensued. He proved to be an officer of his regiment. 

“You are Ivanov?” 

“The same, your honour that’s me.” 

“ And how do you come here ?” 

Simeon told his story. 

“Where are you off to now ?” 

*T can’t think, your honour.” 

** How do you mean, you blockhead, you can’t think ?” 

“That is just how matters stand, your honour. I don’t know 
where to betake myself. Some sort of work I must find.” 

The station-master looked at him, reflected a little, and said : 

“Look here, my good fellow, meantime you can remain here. 
You are married it seems, where is your wife ?” 

“Yes, your honour, I am married ; my wife has taken service 
with a merchant’s lady at Cherson.” 

“Well, write and tell her to come, I will procure her a free pass. 
One of our signal boxes will be vacant, and I will ask the Section 
Inspector for the billet for you.” 

“T am very much obliged, your honour,” replied Simeon. 

He remained, helping in the station-master’s kitchen, chopping 
wood, and sweeping the yard and platform. In the course of a 
fortnight his wife arrived, and they started off together for their box. 
It was new, warm, and wood could be had in abundance ; the little 
garden of the former occupant remained, and alongside the embank- 
ment there was some land, part of which was arable. Simeon was 
happy, and began to think how he should set up farming, and buy a 
horse and cow. 

The authorities supplied him with all necessary appliances—a 
green flag, a red flag, lamps, a horn, a hammer, a key, a crowbar, a 
spade, a broom, and clasp-nails ; they gave him two small books of 
rules, and a list of trains, which he learnt off by heart. At first 
Simeon could not sleep at night ; two hours before a train was due 
he would go the whole round of his allotted section, seat himself on 
the bench, and keep looking and listening. Were the metals yet 
trembling ? was the noise of the train yet to be heard? The rules 
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he also contrived to learn by heart, though he read with difficulty, 
syllable by syllable. 

Being summer, the work was light, there was no snow to clear 
away ; moreover, trains were not frequent on that line. Simeon 
inspected his two versts twice in the twenty-four hours, tightening 
the screws here and there, levelling the rubble, examining the water- 
pipes, and then going home to attend to his own affairs. As far as 
the latter were concerned there was only one hindrance ; whatever 
he proposed to do in the way of gardening had first to be submitted 
to his superiors; by the time permission was obtained, the season had 
gone by. Simeon and his wife began to weary. 

Two months passed, and Simeon foregathered with the neigh- 
bouring signalmen. One was a very old man ; they were going to 
remove him, for he could hardly crawl out of his box; his wife did 
his work. The other, a thin, muscular young fellow, lived nearer 
the station. They met for the first time on their rounds, on the 
embankment, midway between the boxes. Simeon took off his hat, 
and bowing— 

“TI wish you good-day, neighbour,” said he. 

The other, gazing askance at him, replied, ‘ Good-day,” and, 
turning on his heel, walked away. The women met later. Simeon’s 
Arina greeted her neighbour, who would not talk much either, but 
turned away. Once, when Simeon caught sight of her, “ How is 
it, my good girl,” said he, ‘that your husband is not given to con- 
versation ?” 

At first she was silent, but presently replied : 

“ Well, what is he to talk about? Everyone has his own business 
. . . go your way, God be with you !” 

Another month went by and they became acquainted. Simeon 
encountered Basil on the embankment, and they seated themselves 
on the edge to smoke awhile, and to chat about their daily life. 
Basil became ever more sparing of words, whereas Simeon talked 
about his village, and the campaign he had been through. 

“TI have experienced no little suffering in my time, and my life 
has not been avery long one. God did not send me happiness. Those 
to whom God ordains a lucky fate, get it. ‘That is a fact, my friend 
Basil Stepanitch.” 

Thereupon Basil Stepanitch rapped out his pipe on the rails, 
saying : 

“Tt is not luck nor fate which devours our life, but mankind. 
No wild beast is more voracious or wicked than man. Wolf will 
not eat wolf ; yet a man will devour his fellow alive.” 
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“ Stay, my friend ; wolf does eat wolf, that you must admit.” 
“ The words came into my mind and I saidthem. Nevertheless, 
there is nothing more cruel than humanity. Were it not for man’s 
voracity and wickedness, life would be endurable. Everyone is 
watching his opportunity to snatch away a morsel and to crush you.” 

Simeon became thoughtful. 

“T can’t say, my lad,” said he. “ Perhaps it may be so ; but if it 
is, the Almighty has so ordained it.” 

“If that is the case,” replied Basil, “there is nothing more to 
discuss with you. If one lays everything wicked to God’s charge, 
and just sits down and submits, it is like a brute and not a man. 
That is my opinion for you.” 

He turned round, and went off without saying good-bye. Simeon 
got up to go too. 

“‘ Neighbour,” he cried out, “ what is there to rail at?” But the 
man did not heed, and went his way. Simeon gazed after him a 
long time, until, in the turn of the cutting, Basil disappeared. He 
returned home and said to his wife : 

“ Arina, that neighbour of ours is not a man but a brute.” 

However, they did not quarrel ; they met again, chatted as before 
and always on the same subject. 

“ Ah, my friend, were it not for mankind, you and I would not 
be in these boxes,” said Basil. 

“ What about the boxes?. . . There is nothing against them, they 
are habitable.” 

“ They are habitable, they are habitable. . . . Oh! you dullard! 
you have lived long and acquired little ; you have gazed long and 
seen little. What sort of life has a poor man in your box or in 
mine? Those fellows devour us. They squeeze the life out of us ; 
and when we get old, they cast us aside as useless. What pay do 
you get?” 

“Well, rather small, Basil Stepanitch—twelve roubles.” 

“ And I, thirteen and a half. I ask you why? According to 
Government regulation, every one of us should receive the same, fifteen 
silver roubles a month, with fire and light. Who apportions to you 
twelve and to me thirteen, I should like to know? . . . And you say 
it is not bad ! Understand that I am not now referring to your three or 
my one and a half, but to the fifteen roubles. I was at the station 
last month ; the director was passing through, so I saw him ; I had 
that honour. He travels alone in a separate compartment ; he got 
out and stood on the platform. . . . Yes, I shall not remain here 
long ; I shall go off and seek my fortune.” 
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“ Where will you go, Stepanitch? Let well alone. Here you 
have a house, firing, and a small bit of land. Your wife is hard- 
working .. .” 

“Bit of land! If you saw my bit of land—there is not a twig 
upon it. Last year I had planted young cabbages, when the 
superintendent came round. ‘What is the meaning of this?’ said 
he. ‘Why did you do this without reporting? Root them up, that 
not a vestige remains.’ He was drunk. Another time he would 
not have said anything ; but it just flashed across him . . . Three 
roubles fine! ...” 

Basil stopped, took a pull at his pipe, and said quietly : 

‘* A little more, and I should have struck him dead.” 

** My good neighbour, you are hot-headed, I tell you.” 

“*T am not hot-headed, but I speak and think aright. Let me 
just catch him again with his scarlet face. I shall carry my 
complaint higher ; let him beware !” 

And he actually did complain. 

One day the Section Inspector came round. A tour of inspec- 
tion had to be made to see that everything was in proper order, as 
gentlemen of importance from St. Petersburg were to travel along 
the line three days later. They raked, they levelled, they tested the 
sleepers, tightened the screws, &c., repainted the posts, and ordered 
yellow sand to be strewn on the crossings. They hunted out the 
old woman who did her husband’s work, and set them both to weed. 
Simeon laboured for a whole week ; he brought everything into 
order, repaired his kaftan, brushing it and rubbing up the brass 
till it shone again. Basil worked too. The Inspector of Sections 
arrived on a trolly ; the little machine, worked by four men, came 
buzzing along with its creaking wheels at the rate of twenty versts 
an hour. They brought it to a stop at Simeon’s box, who ran out 
and reported himself in military fashion. Everything proved to be 
in order. 

“Have you been here long?” inquired the Inspector of 
Sections. 

“Since the 2nd of May, your honour.” 

“ All right. Thanks. And who may there be at Number One 
Hundred and Sixty-four ?” 

The superintendent (who accompanied him) replied : 

* Basil Spiridov.” 

“Spiridov, Spiridov . . . Ah, that is the man whom you had up 
last year for a reprimand ?” 

“ The same.” 
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“ Very well, we will inspect Basil Spiridov. Go on.” 

At the word the trolly was again set in motion. Simeon, looking 
after them, reflected: ‘Now the fat will be in the fire at our 
neighbour’s.” After two hours he set out on his usual round, and 
perceived a figure emerging from the cutting with something white 
on its head. Simeon looked again, it was Basil: a stick in his hand, 
asmall bundle on his back, and his face bound up with a white 
handkerchief. 

“ Where are you off to, neighbour?” cried Simeon. Basil came 
up quite close ; his face was completely altered, it was white as 
chalk, his eyes were wild ; when he began to speak his voice broke 
down. 

“To town,” said he ; “ to Moscow—to the Administration.” 

“The Administration! ... No, really! Probably to lodge a 
complaint? Throw it up, Basil Spiridov, and forget.” 

“No, my friend ; forget I will not. It is too late to forget. You 
see, he struck me in the face till the blood came.. As long as I live 
I shall not forget. I will not leave things thus.” 

Simeon took him by the hand. 

“Give it up, Spiridov; I am telling you the truth; you had 
better not do it.” 

**What do you mean by better? I am well aware I shall not 
improve matters ; what you said about luck and fate was true. I 
shall not improve matters for myself ; but one must stand up for 
justice.” 

“ You just tell me how it all happened.” 

“Well, thus. . . . He inspected everything, got off the trolly, 
and glanced into my box. Knowing beforehand that he would deal 
hardly with me, I had put everything in order. He was just about 
to start, when I brought forward my grievance. At once he cried 
out: ‘This is aGovernment inspection, and you present a complaint 
about your garden! Here are your betters present, and you bring 
up your cabbages!’ I could stand it no longer ; an expression not 
over-strong, but insulting to him, slipped from me. Then he flew at 
me ... and I stood stock still, as if all was in order. They went 
off ; I came to myself, just washed my face, and started.” 

** How about your box ?” 

“My wife remains. She does not stand with her hands before 
her ; and as for them, let them go their way !” 

Basil rose, and prepared to start. 

“Good-bye, Ivanitch. I know not if I shall get justice.” 

“Surely you are not going on foot ?” 
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“ At the station I shall beg myself on to a luggage-train ; to- 
morrow I shall be in Moscow.” 

They bade each other adieu, and nothing was heard of Basil for 
along time. His wife did his work ; she could not sleep day or 
night ; she quite wore herself out watching for her husband. On 
the third day the inspectors passed through ; an engine, one luggage 
van, and two first-class carriages ; but Basil was not there. On the 
fourth day Simeon encountered the wife ; her face was swollen with 
crying, and her eyes were red. 

“Has your husband returned ?” he inquired. 

She shook her head, without speaking, and passed on. 


When a boy, Simeon had learned to make musical pipes out of 
willows. After squeezing out the pith, holes are bored, a mouth- 
piece added, and the pipe is ready toplay upon. In his leisure time 
he made many of these, despatching them to town by a railway 
guard whose acquaintance he had made ; he received two kopeks 
apiece for them. A few days after the inspection he left his wife at 
home to meet the 6 P.M. train, and, taking his knife, set out for the 
wood to cut willow-branches. On arriving at the end of his section, 
where the rails take a sharp turn, he descended the embankment, 
and made his way downhill through the wood ; half a verst off was 
a large bog, and around grew the best willows for his purpose. 
Having cut a whole bundle, he retraced his steps. The sun was 
already low; there was a dead stillness, broken only by the twitter- 
ing of birds and the crackling of dry branches under his feet. As 
Simeon neared the embankment, he seemed to hear something, a 
clank as of iron on iron. 

He hurried on ; there was no repairing on the section just then ; 
what could the noise be? Emerging from the wood, the railway 
embankment rose before him; on the top was a man, squatting on 
his heels, intent upon something. Simeon climbed up quietly 
towards him, thinking: “‘ He has come to steal the iron nuts.” As 
he looked the man rose up; in his hand was a crowbar with 
which he was heaving up the iron rails and flinging them on one 
side. Simeon’s head swam—he wished to cry out, and could not. 
He rushed headlong to the top of the embankment; but Basil, 
crowbar and key in hand, flew down the opposite side, head over 
heels. 

“ Basil Stepanitch ! my good lad, my poor fellow, come back ! 
Give me the crowbar! We will replace the rails, no one shall 
know! Come back ; save your soul from such a sin!” 
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Basil did not come back, but went off into the wood. Simeon 
stood over the torn-up rails, letting his bundle of willows fall. The 
train was coming, not a luggage, but a passenger train. There was 
nothing to stop it. He had no flag, no means of replacing the rails ; 
the screws could not be driven in with bare hands. He must 
fly home forthwith, and procure the necessary tools. “God help 
me !” 

Simeon ran panting ; but about a hundred sajens from his box he 

fell. He listened—the six o’clock factory bell rang out. In two 
minutes the train was due. “Good God! spare the innocent 
souls!” Ina flash he saw the whole disaster. At the sharp turn 
in the embankment the engine catches its left wheel in one of the 
sleepers, trembles, heels over, smashing and tearing up everything in 
its course—and the whole train lies below, eleven sajens down—the 
third-class carriages packed with people, little children, too, among 
them . . . asyetall are unconscious of their fate. “God Almighty, 
show me what todo! . . . run to my box and back in time I can- 
Mot...” 
Simeon turned back, running swifter than before, well-nigh 
distraught. Almost fainting, hardly conscious of what he was doing, 
he hastened on. He reached the torn-up rails ; his willows lay in a 
heap. Stooping down he picked up one, scarce knowing why, and 
hurried on faster. Already the train was coming, he could hear the 
far-off whistle ; the metals were beginning to tremble evenly and 
gently. Ata short distance from the awful spot strength failed him 
and he stopped. A light dawned upon him. He took off his hat, 
took out his cotton handkerchief, and, pulling his knife from his high 
boot, crossed himself : “The Almighty bless my undertaking !” 

He struck the knife into his left arm above the elbow ; the blood 
spurted out, flowing in hot waves. 

Saturating his handkerchief, and stretching it out, he tied it to the 
willow-branch, and exhibited his red flag. 

As he stood waving, the train came in sight ; but the engine- 
driver neither saw the flag nor attempted to stop his heavy train. 

The blood continued to flow ; Simeon pressed the wound to his 
side, vainly endeavouring to staunch-it ; but the cut was too deep. 
His head began to swim, black flies danced before his eyes, bells 
rang in his ears, and everything grew dark. He neither saw nor 
heard the train, only one thought filled his mind: “I cannot 
hold out, I shall drop, I shall let the flag fall, the train will pass 
over me . . . God Almighty, send relief... .” Life and thought 
seemed to ebb away, and he let drop the flag. But the bloody 
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signal did not fall to the ground. A hand seized and held it aloft 
before the approaching train. 

The engine-driver caught sight of it, shut the regulator, and 
reversed his engine. The train stopped. 


The passengers jumped from the carriages in a confused crowd : 
a man lay senseless, covered with blood ; another was standing 
beside him, holding a bloody rag on a stick. 

Basil looked around, and hung his head. “Bind me—I tore up 
the rails.” 
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A STUDY OF EAST SUFFOLK. 


OODED Sussex,! fruitful Kent, sleepy Essex, and si//y Suffolk / 
This last is a palpable misnomer ; for “thereby hangs a 
tale.” Not only is there nothing “silly,” in the sense of stupid or 
foolish, about Suffolk or its inhabitants, the very appellation shows 
itself to be the weak-minded invention of an enemy, himself lacking 
in brains. For the word “silly” throughout East Anglia, as also in 
the West of England, is not customarily used in the sense of foolish, 
but as meaning weak or feeble in the dodily powers. “ You do look 
silly this morning!” is a local salutation of sympathy with a feeble 
condition of health—not a slighting remark as to one’s mental condi- 
tion. Suffolk’s stalwart sons can as easily afford to despise the 
imputation of bodily weakness as they can that of being “ homely- 
witted.” 

The height of Suffolk’s ambition—that of young Suffolk more 
especially—is to migrate to London. If it were not for this persistent 
craving, which one meets with everywhere, it would be difficult to 
realise that, after all, London is only about a hundred miles distant. 
Young Suffolk has a significant phrase to describe his cherished ideal. 
He calls going to the metropolis, “ getting up the road.” He is too 
far distant from the great city to see its lights, 


Flaring like a dreary dawn, 


in the nightly sky, but the attraction of its vastness possesses him 
nevertheless, fascinates and draws him, even when he is at work in 
the fields, with a magnetic power like that of the Loadstone 
Rock. Too often in his case, alas! “getting up the road” is the 
synonym for “ going down the hill.” 

Whatever the result may be in the individual instance, the collective 
result is that Suffolk is marvellously depopulated. You can tell that at 
once—more especially in East Suffolk—by the utter loneliness of its 
broad highways, by its spacious, but sparsely-filled churches, but 


1 Sussex is the most heavily timbered of the English counties, 
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most of all by lingering traditions, in every parish, of a life in every 
respect “more abundant” than that which now exists. 

The effect of this contmuous draft upon the resources of the 
county is, of course, the accentuation, in respect of that which 
remains, of old customs and old ways. The proud legend of the 
Bruce family, “ We have deen,” should be inscribed by way of motto on 
the county arms. Suffolk is like an octogenarian, dwelling fondly on 
the past, with nothing but a sigh for the shortcomings of the present. 
In those parts of the county still remote from railways—e.g. between 
Framlingham and Stradbroke—much of the old rural life of England 
lingers still in the scattered hamlets among the lonely country roads, 
traversed only by farmers’ tumbrils, country carriers’ carts, and an 
occasional “ commercial,” otherwise lonely enough except on market 
days. The old-fashioned benches outside the public-houses, where 
the rustics drink their ale on summer evenings, would hold three 
times the number who are now wont toassemble there. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the prevailing hard times may have something to do with this. 
Wages are low, and the farms are in fresh hands. Squire So-and-So, 
who once lived at the “ Hall,” has been supplanted by the keen 
North-country farmer, who does not care a doit for Suffolk or its 
traditions, and who has clipped down the already scanty wage of the 
labourer until it can scarcely be said that there is bread enough and 
to spare in the cottage homes. It is Suffolk’s Autumn, with no 
coming Spring in view behind the frowning Winter. 

Still, it is an old-fashioned Autumn—frosty but kindly. Though 
the labourer in these parts is poorer than of old, and the yeoman- 
farmer promises soon to be as extinct as the dodo, there is a jollity 
and a mirthfulness among the older inhabitants which reminds one 
of the time when the farmers’ wives—bless their honest hearts !— 
used to wear girdles round their goodly waists with the comfortable 
words inscribed thereon—“ Peace and Plenty ! ” 

A great magician has touched this lonely land with his immortal 
spell. We felt this unconsciously during our first ramble down a 
Suffolk lane, in the leafy month of June, with the roses ablow in the 
hedgerows. For we came to a pretty villa residence, with a privet 
hedge in front of it, and white gate and palings. Surely we had seen 
this place before—it cannot be—yes it is, Blunderstone Rookery, of 
course! And if further assurance were needed, why the carrier’s 
cart approaching us contains the counterfeit presentment of the 
veritable Barkis! Had the memorable words, “ Barkis is willin’,” 
been written on the tilt of the cart the illusion would have been 
complete. The “ young Suffolker” ought even now to be coming down 
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the garden path to meet him, and the library within to possess that 
never-to-be-forgotten Crocodile Book. Dear old Blunderstone 
Rookery—so called because there were no rooks about or near it ! 
The scene made us feel as if at home ; made us thankful, once 
more, for that “stainless page which the author of ‘ David Copper- 
field’ gives our children.” 

The Maypole of “Barnaby Rudge” is, as we all know, in 
another county, but there is an ancient hostelrie, not far from Strad- 
broke, which, situated as it is at a confluence of country roads, and 
furnished with outside benches for rustic nierry-making, is its 
picture to the life. Public-house life, in the olden times, was not 
the common tap-room or gin-palace affair of to-day. It was a place 
which a poet might sing of and an artist paint; a place where 
master and labourer were not ashamed to sit, side by side, in the 
snug bar-parlour, with its bees’-waxed chairs, sanded floor, and 
roaring fire—a very haven of peace and comfort. This Arcadian 
state of things yet lingers here after a fashion. A kind of sanctity 
still attaches to the village hostelrie, as to a local exchange, or 
informal Parish Council, where the inhabitants meet, not only to 
drink, but to discuss local affairs and marvels—how “ Farmer So-and- 
So’s land ‘ fare’ [seems] to have a good show of beet this year, and 
he himself to be getting on ‘stammingly’ [amazingly] since he took 
the owd mill,” and such-like talk, chiefly of land and oxen, but 
ofttimes soaring higher.' These quaint country inns are reverently 
indicated, in local parlance, with the name of the place preceding the 
title of the house, as, for example, Stradbroke Waite Hart, Brundish 
Crown, Dennington Queen’s Head, &c.; this last, by the way, a 
famous house some couple of miles from Framlingham, where the 
mightiest ale is still to be had—not the thin and acid beverage of 
most country inns, but the brave and generous liquor of ye olden 
times, of which, when a man hath well drunk, he beginneth to speak 
straightway of the deeds of his ancestors, and to wax valiant in speech 
if not in act. 

Nor is Barnaby himself without his modern representative here— 
half foolish, yet with a tincture of shrewdness. There was a half- 
witted youth whom the Rector of the parish wished to come forward 
for confirmation. The clergyman asked him if he really desired to 
be confirmed. “ Yessir !” eagerly responded the youth. ‘“ Wouldn’t 
mind a small farm, sir, as mother hain’t got an allotment !” 

Some of the inland hamlets are so remote, not by distance, but 


' The theorist who neglects this better influence of public-house life as a 
factor in the evolution of the rustic intellect blunders gravely. 
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on account of scanty means of communication from the outside 
world, that many of the older inhabitants have never seen the sea ! 
A story is told of an elderly couple, living thus inland, who resolved 
to make a trip for the first time to the coast, to a place called 
Aldeburgh. They set out in a cart, but after travelling for some 
time fairly lost their way. Wandering thus for several hours, they 
came to a part of the road where a streamlet, swollen by recent rains, 
had flooded the neighbouring meadows, forming a broad sheet of 
water. “This be Aldeburgh sure-ly,” said the driver ; “but there 
don’t fare to be any housen [houses] about.” Hailing a passer-by, 
he inquired for the nearest inn, adding—“ This be Aldeburgh, 
Is’pose?” He thought that they had arrived at the shore of the 
German Ocean! There was another old Suffolk couple who had 
made up their minds to emigrate to the United States. Someone 
asked the husband, some days before they started, by what route they 
intended to travel. “I don’t fare to know rightly,” was the reply ; 
“but we are going to sleep the first night at Debenham [a village 
four miles off], and that’l/ kinder break the jarney !” 

The Duke of Hamilton’s harriers hunt during the season in this 
neighbourhood, and the “ meet” is a welcome relief from the 
monotony of rural life. On one of these occasions, not long ago, 
when the Duke himself was present, the services of a bright Suffolk 
youth were requisitioned to hold his Grace’s horse. The Duke 
addressed some kindly remark to the boy, who promptly replied, 
“Yes, sir!” “Why don’t you say ‘your Grace’?” interposed one 
of the attendant horsemen. “Say ‘your Grace,’ boy!” Whereupon 
the youngster reverently put his hands together, and audibly recited 
the words, “ For what we are about to receive,” &c. Not bad for silly 
Suffolk ! It need scarcely >e said that he presently had due cause 
for thankfulness. 

Of true Suffolk abandon, no better instance could be given than 
the following, which is locally vouched for. Two couples, intent on 
matrimony, attended the parish church for the purpose on the same 
day. When the ceremony was in progress, it seemed that something 
was amiss. ‘ W’y, passon!” objected one of the bridegrooms, 
“you be marrying us to the wrong women!” Explanations, of 
course, ensued. It seemed that, through some unaccountable blunder, 
the banns had been incorrectly proclaimed, and that the name of the 
wrong bridegroom had been coupled with that of the wrong bride ! 
Of course the clergyman hurriedly explained that, this being the case, 
so many weeks must elapse before the ceremony could be legaliy 
performed, and that it could not on any account be completed that 
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day. The couples retired in blank dismay at this confretemps ; but 
shortly afterwards the bridegrooms returned and whisperingly asked 
the clergyman if he would kindly “complete his job,” as they had 
made up their minds to accept the situation and to be married as 
they had been proclaimed ! 

Sometimes the humour, as befits a county of the olden time, is a 
trifle “ round in the mouth”—e.g. the following : A local auctioneer 
was cataloguing some farm effects which were about to be sold. In 
this task he was assisted by a well-known “character” in the neigh- 
bourhood, whom we shall call Will Girling. The auctioneer was 
very careful to enter in his list the name of the maker of the various 
implements, noting down, for example, “ Thrashing Mill, 4y Ran- 
somes & Sims ; Drill Sowing Machine, dy ditto,” and soon. He came 
to some pig-troughs. They were simply entered as such. “ Déant 
’ee want to know who ¢hem is by?” inquired Will; “for I made 
them troughs myself!” As they were finishing their task, a small 
boy of Will’s came sauntering in. “Is the boy for sale, too?” asked 
he salesman, jokingly. ‘If so, who shall I put 42m downas ‘ by’?” 
“TI déant fare to know rightly,” replied Will, scratching his head, 
“but I'll ask my wife. Susan!” he called to his wife, who stood 
in an adjoining doorway, “Susan, who be the father of this ’ere 
boy?” “ WVot you !” was the monosyllabic reply, as Will’s better half 
discreetly vanished. 

Sometimes the local ferfervidum ingenium is not exactly according 
to knowledge, as witness the following. A parishioner, troubled with 
“ difficulties” on Biblical subjects, applied for counsel to the village 
parson, explaining that he had fully satisfied himself as to the carry- 
ing capacities of Noah’s Ark, as related in Genesis, but a serious 
stumbling-block still remained tohim. He could not understand, con- 
sidering the necessary dimensions of the Ark in question, how the 
Israelites could possibly have carried it about with them during their 
journeyings in the wilderness! A young local preacher, again, whose 
knowledge was not on a par with his earnestness, was holding forth 
upon the topic of the Raising of Lazarus. Warming with his subject, 
he alluded to the risen Lazarus as subsequently lying at the rich man’s 
gate. One of his hearers, a well-known local eccentric, fidgeted in 
his seat for some time on hearing this latter allusion. At last he could 
stand it no longer, but, with his habitual lisp, ejaculated audibly— 
“ Wy, that worn't the thame Latharuth at all !” 

The Suffolk rustic seems disposed, for some unknown reason, to 
laugh, or at least to smile, at the expense of his spiritual pastors and 
masters, as witness the following: A clergyman of a country church 
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was in the habit of preaching from a very elevated pulpit—one of 
the old-fashioned “three-deckers.” While delivering his sermon 
one Sunday morning, his gaze wandered to one of the side windows, 
which commanded a full view of the parsonage garden. In this 
garden the parsonage cook—the only servant left at home—was 
busily engaged digging a root of horse-radish for her master’s table. 
While proceeding with his sermon, he watched her stealthily, knowing 
that, from his elevated position, he alone could see what was going on 
outside. The domestic was trying hard to dig up the horse-radish with 
a spade, but, failing this, seized it with both hands and tugged at it with 
all her might. The immediate result was that the root giving way sud- 
denly, she was violently overturned, heels uppermost. ‘ Wo more 
than I expected!” emphaticaily observed the parson quite in the 
middle of his sermon, and very much to his hearers’ surprise. 

But life in these parts, as elsewhere, is not all ‘‘ beer and skittles,” 
or even innocent laughter. Walking along the beach at Dunwich, 
some time ago, the aspect of this dismantled town suggested some 
grave reflections. It isasombre spot. The ancient cathedral city, of 
which it is the sole surviving representative, lies buried beneath the 
waves. 

In the words of the old doggerel : 

Its antiques are gone out to sea, 
And you'll find them hard to fish up ; 
They are gone, so is the bishop —— 

But there is another dread enemy slowly stealing on Suffolk— 
a wave which no engineering skill, no breakwater or sea-wall, may 
avert—the wave of agricultural depression. The worst, it is to be 
feared, is yet to come. The low prices of all cereals, with no 
prospect of any change for the better, are producing something like 
a farming panic in the county. Already, in one parish, to the 
personal knowledge of the writer, a large farm, formerly let at 
41,200 a year, now finds an unwilling tenant at £300. Even at 
the latter figure it may be questioned if it really pays the occupier’s 
expenses. Landlords throughout the county are beginning to 
find farms left altogether on their hands, and endeavour to recoup 
themselves for the payment of the burdens by laying their fields 
down in grass. 

But whatever the result of the crisis may be as regards landlord 
and tenant, it is not difficult to foresee the fate which is in store 
for the Suffolk farm labourer. Half-starved on the soil which gave 
him birth he already is. A weekly wage of gs. or 1os., with some 
£8 of harvest fee (from which latter 43 or #4 per annum must 
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be deducted for house-rent), does not leave a very wide margin, 
when non-working days are further subtracted from the pittance, 
wherewith to feed and clothe a family. But even this, in time, must 
fail the labourer, since, if things go on as at present, his services 
will not be required at all. Whither, in that extremity, will he 
turn? Here is his own pathetic wail—but it does not touch upon 
the vital issue : 


Fooks alluz saa as they git old, 
That things look wusser ev’ry day, 

They alluz sed so, I consate ; 
Leastwise, I’ve h’ard my mother sia. 





. 
The singer only arrives at the following impotent conclusion : 1 
P’r’aps arter all it ’taint the truth, ] 
That one time’s wusser than the other ; 1 
P’r’aps I’m a-gittin’ old myself, 
And fare to talk like my old mother. . 
I 
I shaant dew nowt by talkin’ so : t 
—I’d better try the good old plan 
Of spakin’ sparing of most folks 
And dewin’ all the gog,__. can. u 
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A CHAPTER ON PIPES. 


HE legendary lore of pipedom dates back to 987 a.p. Tradition 
attributes the old clay pipes found in Ireland and America to 
certain fierce and warlike Danes who left these mementoes behind 
them. The ancient clays rooted, so to phrase it, in the soil of the 
New World and the Emerald Isle carry us back to remote periods 
when the incense offered up in vessels of a hundred quaint varieties 
of form, conceived alike by aborigines and the highly-polished 
nations of antiquity, was probably some other substance than 
tobacco. 

It is doubtful whether any merely acquired habit is of such 
universal prevalence as sni/¥ing ; and devotion to the pipe has 
become a religion with some nations. If the “trotherhood of man” 
admits of a symbol, that symbol is to be found in the pipe. I have 
spoken of pipe-smoking as a habit: it is now a cult. ‘ The pipe,” 
remarks one writer, “‘is figuring in evolutionary science, and is sup- 
porting Grant Allen’s teleological views of the cosmos. Did monkeys 
ever smoke? heasks. If not, whom did man imitate when he 
took to sucking stems attached to burning bowls? ” 

Leaving that question to the consideration of the thoughtful, I 
here make bold to assert that a man loves his pipe too tenderly to 
contemplate it from a scientific point of view. Every smoker, it 
seems to me, should be an anti-vivisectionist, at any rate so far as his 
pipe is concerned. 

From England to the Indian Archipelago, where it constitutes 
a day’s wage, and onward to the East, wherever a Briton has trod, 
the humble and simple clay has steadfastly held its own. 

Broseley, in Shropshire, possessed, and possesses, a famous clay, 
the quality of which attracted the London makers, after the for- 
mation of the Pipemakers’ Company, in 1619, and so became the 
great “‘ headquarters for famous clay pipes.” 

The rich clays of the time of Charles II. are too familiar to claim 
more than a passing reference. The diggings of old London con- 
tribute quite a wealth of pipe produce, and at the Guildhall and 
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the British Museum exist very good collections. Upon examination 
these pipes show a flat piece under the bowl, where the name of the 
maker was stamped. The various stamps and names of these early 
makers are satisfactorily corroborated by the parish register, and 
not a few of the families are still prosperous makers of tobacco pipes. 
Some of the earliest of these stamps are of great interest. A heart, 
containing initials; a rose in a circle ; a cock in a circle; the name 
of maker and date of manufacture in a square, are found as four 
of the oldest specimens, the first bearing date 1590. The Irish 
“ Dudheen,” the Scotch “ Cutty,” and the French “ Culottés” were 
amongst these early clays. The purification of pipes took place in 
those elder days in the ovens of various bakehouses, as, stacked 
together in double rings, they were carried from the clubs and coffee- 
houses periodically to the bakers of bread, who for quite a nominal 
sum re-kilned them, and returned them white and clean to their 
various owners. 

The waxing of the pipe-end, to prevent it sticking to the lips, 
originated with the Dutch, and was probably introduced about the 
year 1700. The cheaper pipes were not waxed, but the tip of the 
stem was merely steeped in a tankard of ale, a few minutes before 
using, as a caution against lip-sores. The same thing is done to-day 
with the old Fitzgerald pipes of Ireland. 


CHINESE, COREAN, AND $APANESE PIPES. 


Chinese pipes are almost as uninteresting as the Chinese them- 
selves. Small bowls, minute mouth-pieces, and frequently many- 
jointed stems prevail. In scores of little shops, odd-looking water 
pipes await customers, and elicit the attention of foreign admirers ; 
the bowls are invariably made of white metal. The pipes of Corea 
are of brass, and they differ from John Chinaman’s in the length 
of the stem and the shape of the bowl: the stems are very much 
longer and the bowls flatter. Japanese pipes with their reed stems 
and little Jap bowls are not appreciated by Europeans. It has 
been said that they are used for opium, but this is not the case. The 
tobacco smoked by the jolly Japs is very light in colour and finely 
cut, and a deal can be packed into a small compass. The mouth- 
piece of the ordinary Japanese pipe is scalloped at the edge, and 
that part of the stem into which it fits is frequently ornamented. 
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INDIAN HOOKAHS. 


A striking contrast is presented between these Chinese and 
Japanese pipes and the lordly hookahs of Persia and India, with 
their many feet of tubing, artistic C/i//ums, and beautiful silver 
mouth-pieces. In the Indian Museum there are several superb 
specimens of these hookahs—one in particular attracts the admira- 
tion of all who see it. Copper-gilt, with very rich, deep blue and 
green enamel produces a very noble result of harmonious colour ; 
the Chillum is elaborately embellished and crowns a beautiful 
example of Cashmere art. . 

The action of the hookah or “hubble-bubble” is to draw the 
smoke through the water and so cool and purify the fumes of the 
tobacco ; these water pipes are used throughout all the hillcountry of 
Hindoostan. Around the cities, and also around the magnificent 
palaces of the nobles and potentates of the country districts, there are 
many varieties of “‘ great” men’s pipes. And here I think it wise to 
emphasise the distinction between the hookah and its feebler 
imitation, the “ Narghile.” All hookahs stand erect by themselves. 
Such as will not stand erect, but must be laid down, are termed 
Narghile—the native word for cocoanut. All who have travelled in 
the outlying districts of the country are doubtless familiar with the 
common red clay hand-hubbles, in which only the roughest descrip- 
tion of tobacco—if tobacco it be—is smoked. It would be difficult 
to find a more objectionable material in any land to introduce to the 
mouth of a piper-lover ; it is productive of much soreness to the 
skin of those using it. 

A fine specimen of the “ Village Welcome” was brought to this 
country for the Colonial Exhibition of 1886. The name is not 
inappropriate, for such a hookah is usually kept alight, ready for the 
“puff” of passing strangers, who are invited to turn into the 
bungalow and take a few whiffs. Of course the proprietor of the 
establishment expects a ‘‘ souvenir ” of the visit. 

In the bazaars the five-topped Chillum of the Narghile family is 
a common sight ; it is not, however, of general use. 

A particularly gracefully-shaped cocoanut, mounted in silver by a 
skilful native artificer, is no rarity in the province of Indor. Lucknow 
has produced some delightful varieties in glazed pottery. One 
elegant specimen in the Indian Museum shows a Chillum with a 
perforated rim and biscuit-coloured ground, for a green pattern and 
ruby spots or knobs. 


The “ Yarkand ”” River affords much “jade,” and this silicious 
c2 
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mineral is actually utilised for pipes. Great care and skill are 
requisite, so that J am not surprised to find that ordinary wooden 
pipes are much more fashionable than their aristocratic confréres, 
both in Yarkand and Bokhara, but those in general use are the 
common gourd pipes, the prevailing feature of which is lightness. 
Another very light pipe is that made from bamboo ; it is popular 
in North Assam. The Afridi tribe, south of the Khyber Pass, scoop 
out two pieces of wood for the bore, bind them together with leather, 
and insert a minute brass bowl. 

Another specimen of a bamboo pipe is that of the Dyaks of 
Borneo. To English eyes the stem appears too long in proportion 
to the bowl, which is frequently wooden and quite small. Should 
the draft be too great, the Dyak regulates it by the insertion of a 
wisp of grass in the stem. It is worn in the girdle attached by a 
wire with a hooked end, which runs up the stem. 


THE ISLAND OF SUMATRA. 


In the British Museum are two capital specimens of Sumatra 
pipes, coming from the district of Batak-Sauden. Between two and 
three feet in length, they are made throughout with rare skill and 
artistic taste, in spite of the rude instruments of the native artificers. 
The wooden bowl of one is punctured with small holes for the 
admission of the “ pricker ”—a steel pin several inches long—used to 
clear the bowl and the orifice of the stem. Certainly originality is 
shown in these Sumatra productions, nor is common-sense wanting. 


THE LAND OF THE CALUMET OF PEACE. 


It was here that Sir John Hawkins, Raleigh, and Drake first saw 
the “weed” in use. The North American Indians may claim to be 
the original smokers of tobacco. It would certainly be difficult to 
conceive of any pipes more quaint than those used by these 
‘“‘ warriors.” The stems are flat, most curiously ornamented, and the 
bowls not less curiously. Some of the most valuable specimens 
extant have been yielded by ancient North American Indian graves. 
Salisbury received a gift of mound pipes some years ago, which are 
at once instructive and interesting. A bird upon the stem is one of 
the most prominent features of these antique productions. Stone 
pipes abound in South Carolina, Nootka Sound, Mexico, and Peru, 
and many slate varieties are richly carved. “Some are quite 
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processional in design and length,” says Mr. Pritchett in his delightful 
book “ Smokiana.” ! 


ARCTIC AND LAPLANDISH PIPES. 


Necessity, the stern mother of her inventive child, has inspired 
him to produce a pipe from the tooth of the walrus, and the produc- 
tion does that genius great credit. Not only are the teeth of animals 
killed by the natives of the Arctic regions used for this purpose, but 
it would appear that those excavated from large icebound fossil 
deposits are also turned to good account. 

In the collection of Lord Lonsdale is a very fine specimen of a 
walrus ivory pipe. It was brought from Cape Bathurst, is eleven 
inches long, the stem being of tusk shape, and decorated with cross- 
cut bands of polished black. The bowl, which fits the stem loosely, 
is mortised into it ; about one-third of the way up the stem a tassel 
of whalebone is attached. A well-known artist possesses one of these 
ivory pipes ; his is curiously embellished with a “ tropical ” landscape. 

The pipes of the Laplanders are generally made of Swedish iron, 
once famous on account of its ductility. 


AFRICAN PIPES, 


The story told by the most energetic explorers of the Dark 
Continent is one and the same concerning the habit of smoking. 
Even the pigmies in the dense forests find smoking desirable. The 
Fans, a fierce cannibal tribe, “artificers in iron,” use pipes made of 
avery dark red clay. The dwarf tribes of the Areweni and Ituri 
Forests, near the Equator, extemporise a pipe from the mid-rib of 
the banana-leaf, which is cellular ; they push a long hard river reed 
through this, and so get the required bore for thestem. Plugging 
one end with clay, they adroitly manipulate a leaf by rolling, cut a 
hole in the stem, and insert the tiny bowl. A pipe, in shape resem- 
bling the hat of a French clown, was brought thence by Surgeon 
T. Heazle Parke. Two inches in depth, it is beautifully polished, 
and bears to all appearance very little trace of the white ant clay 
from which it is formed. This sticky clay is used by the equatorial 
natives for many purposes; when dry it is not unlike Portland 
cement, and capable of a high polish. 


! This work is in MS., and abounds in tasteful illustrations. It is published 
by Bernard Quaritch, price 8s. 
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SOME PIPES OF NORTH EUROPE. 


I should be sorry to close this chapter on pipes, brief as it is, 
without a reference to pipes nearer home. It is only fair to assent 
to the proposition that “as a nation of smokers the Germans have 
always carried the palm.” Imagination could scarcely conceive of 
a German student without his pipe his corps cap, and his beer. 
Two hundred years have told their tale upon pipedom since Dr. 
Vikarius “ invented ”—accidentally—the jointed pipe-stem. The | 
resemblance between the pipes of Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, &c., 
first led Bismarck to give utterance to the famous sentence that 
they were but “separated brothers,” and as such constituted in 
reality but one family. 

Were I asked to indicate the distinctive feature of German pipes 
I should not hesitate to name the long bowl, generally embellished 
in a thoroughly artistic manner. The lengthy stems, with soft 
tubing to the mouth-piece, are peculiar to house pipes ; the con- 
veniences of travelling requiring a shorter apparatus. 

There seems little room for doubt that the national pipe of the 
Fatherland is a modification of the “‘ Amager” Island pipe. Customs 
in this Danish isle are exceedingly conservative, and the pipe of the 
ages gone is there the pipe of the present. A twelve-inch stem to a 
six-inch bowl, capable of containing the entire day’s allowance of 
tobacco, is the outdoor pipe of the native of Amager Island. A 
smaller bowl, with a forty-eight-inch stem, is the indoor pipe of the 
same man. The Cigar and Tobacco World‘ says: “Every German 
pipe is constructed in three or more parts to insure its being 
thoroughly cleansed at regular periods, every day or so, and the 
ornamentation of a German pipe is unlimited by cost, according to 
the owner’s means. Gold, silver, jewels, and fine workmanship are 
lavished upon the fine pipes of the wealthy—although the pipes of 
the wealthy closely resemble those of the peasant in form. One of the 
first German meerschaums on record was made in three sections, 
which formed a negro’s head. It was so lavishly decorated with 
diamonds that its marketable value was no less than £1,000.” 


THE LONDON-MADE PIPE OF TO-DAY. 


Interesting as such facts as these must be to the man who loves 
his pipe, if that individual rejoices in the appellation of “ English- 
man,” even more interesting should be the London-made pipes of 
to-day. 


1 October 12th, 1892. 
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BRIAR-WOOD FIPES. 


The old clays and the once famous meerschaums have been 
superseded by the elegant and inexpensive “ briars ”—or, correctly, 
bruyere pipes. For thirty years this semi-mineral has been steadily 
rising in favour, until to-day one well-known London firm asserts 
that were all the briar-wood pipes they have sold, of one particular 
pattern, strung together, they would extend a distance equalling that 
_ from the base to the summit of a mountain 210,000 feet high, sup- 
posing such a mountain to exist. The briar-wood or bruyére, as its 
name implies, is found in France, the Pyrenees, all over Italy, and 
in Algeria. It is brought to this country in root form—that is to say, 
the root is the available portion of this stunted shrub. Gnarled and 
distorted in form are many of these old roots, resembling some time- 
honoured “life-preserver” of our ancestors’ days. The bruyére is 
cut into blocks, three or four inches square, or into rough outlines of 
pipes, on the spot where it is found, and thence shipped in bales to all 
parts of the world. 

When it reaches the London manufactory it is cut to the 
proper thickness, “turned” on a lathe to shape the head, reversed 
and “turned ” for the stem, and again turned to remove the angle 
from the base of the bowl, and subsequently “filed to turn the 
corner” where bowl and stem merge. 

The mouth-piece of the bruyére, from henceforth briar-wood, is 
generally of horn or vulcanite, sometimes of amber, and less frequently 
of bone. The first process in the manufacture of a horn mouth-piece 
is “cooking.” The horn is boiled for ten minutesin water. Brazilian 
bullocks provide the horn, and an idea may be formed of the large 
number used in pipedom when it is realised that only the “fs of the 
horns are serviceable, the centre and base being hollow. Only two 
mouth-pieces can be cut from one pair of horns. After “ cooking,” 
the horn is straightened under a lever, cut to size, long or short as 
may be required, turned on a lathe, fraiged—z.e. ground on an emery 
wheel to remove angles—and bored in a machine. One of the most 
delicate processes, requiring minute detail, is “ screw-cutting.” The 
operator stands before his lathe and deftly uses a toothed chisel, with 
which he imparts the “ worm” to the small piece of pierced horn 
which is subsequently to be screwed and “set” in the pipe-stem to 
unite it to the mouth-piece. In those pipes fitted with the “army 
mount,” or “socket movement,” the screw is not required. Filing, 
polishing, burnishing, and fitting are successive operations calling for 
care and skill. The polishing is rather a series of operations than 
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one. ‘The first polisher deftly manipulates the mouth-piece, dull and 
scratched in appearance, against a wooden wheel, with a felt surface, 
driven at a great speed ; the second polisher repeats the process, and 
the third, fourth, and fifth do the same until the little piece of horn 
has passed from hand to hand, down the length of a long room, 
arriving at last in a state of high polish, but not “finished ” until it 
has been placed on the swan’sdown “ dolly.” 

From the block of briar-wood to the perfect article (“own make ”) 
there are no less than eighty-four processes, and it frequently happens 
that eleven out of every twelve pipes are rejected when ready for the 
last process on account of some minute flaw, either in the wood or 
the mouth-piece—a flaw which could only be detected by an adept. 
These imperfect pipes are thrown out from “own make,” but utilised 
amongst the cheaper class of goods. A veteran smoker would be 
able to detect a flaw, even though he might not see it, as the perco- 
lation of nicotine would betray itself. 

A large class of briar-wood pipes are fitted with vulcanite. This, 
of course, is manufactured from indiarubber. Smokers can tell in 
a moment the difference between a vulcanite mouth-piece, cut from 
the sheet, and a moulded mouth-piece. The inferiority of the latter 
is attested by its comparatively rough feel to the lips, whereas that 
cut from the sheet approaches as nearly as possible in this particular 
to amber. 


AMBER MOUTH-PIECES. 


Undoubtedly the amber mouth-piece is set off to the best advan- 
tage upon a meerschaum pipe ; with the briar-wood, horn or vulcanite 
would seem to be more in keeping. Still, there are many smokers, 
besides the Turks, whose predilection for the fossil resin is stead- 
fast. 

The Turk, by-the-by, seeks a piece of it for his pipe, not only 
because it is pleasant to the lip, but because he has a belief that it 
will preserve him from inhaling pestilence. Amber is of vegetable 
origin; many facts support the theory, which it is unnecessary to 
touch upon here. Chemically, amber is composed of volatile oil, 
several resins, and succinic acid. Wherever found, whether in 
France, Holland, Greenland, Sweden, Italy, Sicily, Spain, Siberia, 
China, or India, it is in association with brown coal or lignite. Mr. 
Streeter, the lapidary, treating of this substance in his able work 
upon “ Precious Stones and Gems,” writes : ‘‘ The most prolific fields 
of amber are the great plains of Northern Germany and the coasts 
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of the Baltic, especially between Konigsberg and Memel, where it 
occurs in a loose clayey sandstone, which, from its colour, is known 
as ‘blue earth.’ At Palmicken, in Samland, in Eastern Prussia, the 
amber is systematically worked by subterranean mining; but in 
most places the amber-gatherers simply dig it from the soil, or pick 
it from the cliffs, or collect the nodules that are cast by the waves 
upon the shore.” 

“Specimens of amber, in the form of rolled nodules, are occa- 
sionally found washed ashore in this country, especially on the 
coast. of Norfolk, near Cromer.” This gentleman alludes to the 
legend connected with the resin: “ The sisters of Phaeton, mourning 
and weeping at his unhappy end, attracted the pity of the gods, who 
mercifully changed them into trees, and their tears still owing on 
became amber. A yet stranger origin is given to this fossil in the 
well-known couplet of the Fire-worshippers—‘ Around thee shall 
glisten the loveliest amber that ever the sorrowing sea-bird hath 
wept.’” An analytical tabulation of amber reads thus :— 


Composition. . . . Carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
Specific Gravity. . . 1°08 

Hardmess. . 2. 2. « 2°5§ 

Form. . . . . «+ Amorphous, occurring as nodules. 


FINAL OPERATIONS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF BRIAR- 
WOOD PIPES. 

The jal polish is imparted to the briar-wood by hand, and to 
make this more effective, and impart a deeper tint, rouge and olive 
oil are used, as in the polishing of electro-plated goods. The silver 
mounts, which serve for decoration and to band the portions firmly 
together, are cut into the requisite iengths from a silver ribbon, taken 
to Goldsmiths’ Hall to receive the “ lion of renown,” returned to the 
factory, and “ set” upon the pipes with a cement made from gum and 
plaster of Paris. The name of these silver mounts is legion, and 
every smoker is familiar with the “plain silver,” “engraved silver,” 
“Carlton,” “screw-band,” “handy,” &c.; in fact, there are Ziterally 
ten thousand designs and patterns in the English-made pipes of to- 
day as turned out in a single manufactory. 


BRIAR-WOOD PIPES OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURE. 


These are made in holes and corners and garrets in the homes of 
the operatives, and under the most unsanitary conditions ; indeed, 
if practical men, Continental workers, are to be credited, it is only 
in the London factories that hygienic surroundings and improved 
machinery prevail. At the same time it is impossible to ignore the 
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truth that foreigners surpass the English in manipulation and that 
rare execution of detail which amounts to a fine art. 

The distinguishing characteristics of a good briar-wood pipe are 
the figure in the wood, freedom from knots and flaws, and the density 
of the wood. 


LETTERS INTERESTING TO SMOKERS. 


In reply to an inquiry as to what class of pipe the late Prince 
Consort preferred, if any, her Majesty’s private secretary wrote, 
upon January 19, 1895, as follows: “Sir Henry Ponsonby has 
reason to believe that his Royal Highness did not possess any pipe 
or pipes.” . 

Upon February 2 of the present year, Sir Francis Knollys, 
writing for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, said: “I have submitted 
your letter to the Prince of Wales, and I am desired to inform you 
in reply that his Royal Highness never smokes a pipe.” 

The present Lord Tennyson, son of the late Poet Laureate, 
wrote upon January 20, 1895 :— 

My father smoked Milos, afterwards Dublin pipes ; but, like all real smokers, 
he disliked mew pipes. . . . The tobacco he preferred was mild bird's-eye. 

After breakfast and after dinner he always smoked by himself. These were 
his best times for thought. 


In the Christmas number of the Strand Magazine for 1894 there 
is shown one of the last pipes actually smoked by the late Laureate, 
and above it is a facsimile letter which runs thus :— 

My dear Mrs, Gladstone,—On Monday then—if all be well—as you are good 
enough to say that you will manage anything, rather than lose my visit—will you 
manage that I may have my pipe in my own room whenever I like ? 

Yours ever, 
A. TENNYSON. 


This letter was written October 25, 1876, when the poet was 
between 67 and 68 years of age. 

The length of the pipe shown in the Strand picture is five inches 
and three-quarters. It is one of the “ Dublin” clays which super- 
seded the “ Milos,” formerly used by Tennyson. It is affirmed on 
good authority that he would not smoke a pipe that had the usual 
projection underneath the bowl; he used to break off such projec- 
tions, for he said they spoiled “the Grecian simplicity of the pipe.” 

Those who care to pursue further the study of pipes would find 
much to interest them in the specimens in the British Museum and 
in the famous Guildhall collection. 


JAMES CASSIDY. 
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THE DOUGLAS BOOK: 


COTSMEN, whether Highland or Lowland, however much they 
may differ in race or character, are in accord in their pride 
of pedigree, and in their attachment to their native land ; and, what- 
ever may have been their ancient quarrels at home—and they have 
been many and deadly—to their honour be it declared that when Scot 
meets Scot, as very often happens, in a foreign land, they are ever 
ready to help one another, and to stand shoulder to shoulder against 
the stranger. And yet the differences of race and origin are great, and 
such as materially affect both the physical and moral character. The 
inhabitants of the Western Islands and adjacent parts of the main- 
land are of pure Celtic descent, whose boast it is to have given 
name to their new country, and whose ancestry is vouched by 
Irish records of unimpeachable authority. Others, inhabiting the 
Northern Highlands and the shores of the Moray Firth, show evidence, 
not to be overlooked, of Scandinavian origin, superimposed upon, and 
no doubt largely intermingled with, an earlier and very different race. 
Then, again, south of the Grampians, from Strathclyde far southward 
into Cumberland, other Celts of Cambrian kin have left traces both 
in the inhabitants and place-names of the western counties ; and, 
finally, forming the backbone of the Scottish nation, comes the Low- 
land population, whose character and speech are intensely Saxon. 
Far later than those various and conflicting emigrations came the 
draft of the Norman aristocracy, thrown like a large-meshed net over 
the whole of the country, compressing the whole into a sort of theo- 
retical unity, and finally superseding the Maoarmors and other native 
kings and chieftains. 

From such of the Normans as, having invaded England, suc- 
ceeded in the second or third generation in establishing themselves 
also in Scotland, are descended not only the royal families of Bruce 
and Stuart, but many of the greatest of those houses that are most 
closely identified with the Scottish name and fame, such as Gordon, 
Hamilton, Campbell, Leslie, Scott, Fraser, and Grant, and not a few 


! By Sir William Fraser, C.B., LL.D., Edinburgh, 1885. (Privately printed.) 
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besides. Tothese, however, the greatest of all, the house of Douglas is an 
exception. Great and long continued has been the controversy over its 
origin. Whether the “dark grey man,” of legend rather than of history, 
was of Flemish descent, or whether he was a son of the soil, who derived 
a name from the streamlet and dale that his descendants have made 
so famous, one thing at least is certain, whoever may have been 
“the first mean man that did by his virtue raise himself above the 
vulgar,” the Douglas first recorded in Scottish records was a man of 
large estate and distinguished connections, justifying the boast of 
their origin by the family historian, placed by Sir Walter Scott in 
the mouth of a Douglas : “ Men saw it in the tree, but never in the 
sapling ; in the stream, but never in the fountain!” The Douglases 
can well afford to shake off the fables with which tradition has 
adorned and clouded their origin. They need not the bastard fame 
derived from Sholto, who fought for King Solvathius, a.p. 767, nor the 
reputation of having founded the line of the Scoti of Plaisance about 
the same period. These fictitious glories, offsprings of the Lyons and 
Marchmounts of heraldry and genealogy, these boasts “‘ avorum et 
proavorum,” pale before the later but real achievements of the race. 
The house of Douglas has not been without its historian, 
“ Master David Hume, of Godscroft,” towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century, produced what for that period was a complete 
history of the two lines of Douglas and Angus—a volume which still 
maintains its place at the head of Scottish family histories; nor can 
it be said to be superseded by the splendid work of Sir William 
Fraser, rich as that is in charters and similar documents only lately 
made available, and bringing down the lines of Douglas and Angus 
to the present day. Godscroft’s book, in his antiquated style, and 
even in its very irregularities, is likely to remain the popular history, 
though Sir William’s work, more accurate, more costly, and far less 
accessible, will always be the higher authority. It is also worthy of 
remark that both histories are due to the rival border family of 
Home, of which Godscroft was a “ weel-kenned” branch, while the 
cost and material of the later work have been provided by the 
liberality of the head of that family, the representative, by the distaff, 
and heir of line, of the Angus branch of the Douglases. Nor are 
those, though substantial, the only tributes paid by the house of 
Home to their ancient antagonists in many a border fray. It was 
a Home who selected a Douglas for the hero of his famous tragedy. 
The Douglas fame indeed, in Scotland, scarcely admitted of an 
addition ; but John Home added freshness to their memory, and 
threw, as it were, another stone upon their cairn. 
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Without absolutely subscribing to the assertion upon the Douglas 


blade that 
So mony guid, as of the Douglas have beine 
Of ane surname, wer never in Scotland seine, 


it will be admitted without contest that the Douglases stood for some 
centuries at the head of the Scottish baronage, rivalling, and at times 
surpassing, the royal houses in wealth and power. Their deeds, 
commemorated in prose and verse, are closely interwoven with the 
history of the nation, and have largely contributed to the elements 
which have invested that history with its most romantic character. 


High was their fame, high was their micht, 
And high was their command. 


Setting aside the Sholto of a fond imagination and other still 
wilder fables, their real and well-proven history commences with 
William of Douglas, Lord of Douglasdale, who witnesses various 
royal and monastic charters between 1174 and 1199, and who 
married a sister of Freskin of Kerdal, in Moray, founder of the great 
house of De Moravia, who are now known to have also held lands 
at Strabrock in West Lothian. Wynton further derives the two 
families from a common stock, and adduces in support of this the 
similarity of their armorial bearings in lines well known in heraldic 


literature : 
Of Murrawe and the Douglas 


How that thare beginning was, 
Syn sundry men spekys snydryly 

I can put that in naw story, 

But in theare armeys bait thai bere 
The sternys set in lyke manere. 


When the stars first appeared in the Douglas shield, and whether, 
as is possible and suggested by Macpherson, they were added to an 
older and simpler bearing, cannot be ascertained ; but there is very 
tolerable evidence that William, the third Lord of Douglas, used the 
three stars, and that they were placed, as afterwards, in the superior 
part of the shield. Macpherson, in the notes to Skene’s edition of 
Wynton, asserts that the stars were imported into the Douglas shield 
on the marriage of Archibald, Lord of Galloway, with Joan, a Moray 
heiress, 1342-1400; but on the seal of William Douglas “le Hardi,” 
impressed in 1296, three stars are borne upon a chief. The fact is 
that the Moray marriage did not alter Sir Archibald’s paternal coat ; 
the lady’s arms were placed over it upon a scutcheon of pretence, and 
were marshalled quarterly by his descendants. 
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That William of Douglas was Lord of Douglasdale is clear, 
though whether by heritage or royal grant is uncertain. The date 
of his death is not recorded, but in 1214 he witnessed an agreement 
concerning the earldom of Menteith. Of his six sons five held high 
preferment in the Church, and Brice, the best known of them, became 
Bishop of Moray. He it was who fixed on Elgin for the site of his 
cathedral, and obtained its confirmation from the Pope while in 
attendance at the Lateran Council of 1215. He was also, by the 
Pope, called upon to arbitrate between Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, and 
the lately founded house of Melrose. The deed concerning this 
arbitration is preserved, and presents a remarkably well-cut figure of 
the Bishop, with an antique gem, as was not unusual, for his counter- 
seal. The Bishop took part with the Scottish nobles against John 
of England and the Pope, and was included in the well-known 
excommunication, which, however, besides the charge of some con- 
siderable secular irregularities, did not prevent his being canonised 
a century or so after his death, and finding a place and day, 
November 13, as Bishop and Confessor in the Scottish kalendar. 

But though the Douglases were singular in contributing a Saint 
to the Scottish kalendar, and at a later period gave a poet to the 
temple of the Scottish Muses, their vocation lay neither in hagiology 
nor in poetry, nor even, though with some considerable exceptions, 
in statesmanship ; their reputation was mainly acquired in the battle- 
field, and on either side of the border, and even on the banks of the 
Loire, the name of Douglas was known and feared. On foot or in 
the war-saddle they were equally at home, and the strength of the 
Douglas arm, the sweep of their two-handed sword, and the resistless 
blow of their iron mace or battle-axe, so long as personal strength 
or skill availed in war, contributed to many a victory. From the 
founder of their house down to Lord James Douglas, who fell in the 
service of France under Louis XIV., a period of five centuries, they 
followed the profession of arms. 

Archibald, the eldest son of the first William, was a stirring man 
in the times of William the Lion and Alexander IL., from whom he 
took knighthood. He augmented the family possessions in the 
Lothians, witnessed a number of royal and other charters, and 
married a lady of the house of Crawford. From his second son 
sprung the Knights of Liddesdale, afterwards Earls of Morton, the 
earliest, and not the least illustrious, of the branches from the 
Douglas tree, although neither their history nor that of other scarcely 
less distinguished offshoots come within the scope of Sir William 
Fraser’s researches. 
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Sir William of Douglas, who succeeded, shared with Edward I. a 
nick-name derived from his unusual length of limb. He sat in the 
Parliament at Roxburgh in 1255, and was present as a magnate of 
Scotland at the meeting between the English and Scottish kings at 
the same time and place. He held the Northumbrian Manor of 
Fawdon of the Umfravilles, from which it has been rather hastily 
inferred that the Douglases were of Anglo-Norman origin. The 
possession of an English manor, and later in life of a wife who was also 
English, was found to clash with his duty to Scotland, and involved 
him and his successor in considerable trouble. There remains now 
no seal of Sir William, but in Godscroft’s time a fragment attached 
to a deed of 1259 exhibited the stars or mullets in the superior part 
of the shield. 

Sir William’s eldest son, Hugh of Douglas, distinguished himself 
on the field of Largs, in 1263, and left a character as “prudent, 
vigilant, and active.” In the time of Godscroft, his effigy, carved in 
stone, was seen in the church of St. Bride, the patron saint of the 
family, where a figure supposed to represent his wife still remains. 
He died childless before 1288, leaving his next and only brother to 
carry on the line. 

That brother, William, surnamed “le Hardi,” confirmed and 
strengthened the Douglas name upon the border, though, like others 
whose estates lay within a day’s march of the Tweed, he was fain to 
temporise between the rival sovereigns, paying homage to Edward I. 
in 1291, but setting at nought his protection of the monks of Mel- 
rose, and refusing to acknowledge Baliol as king. In 1295, as 
castellan of Berwick, he held that castle against Edward in person, 
and it was not till the town was taken that he surrendered, but upon 
very favourable terms. With his liberty he soon after recovered his 
Scottish lands, which at that time extended into six shires, In 
1297, regardless of the immediate danger, and of the loss of his 
Northumbrian fief, he took part with Sir William Wallace, and soon 
after, being made prisoner, he was lodged in the Tower of London, 
where he died about 1298. One key to his occasional oscillation is 
afforded by his marriages, his first wife being a sister of the High 
Steward of Scotiand ; and his second, Eleanor of Lovain, the widow 
of Lord Ferrers of Groby, a great English baron. 

Sir William was the father of three sons, of whom two were by 
his English wife. Hugh, the elder of these, was a Churchman, 
though of a very secular type. On the death of the son of his elder 
half-brother in 1333, he became Lord of Douglas, and he finally dis- 
posed of the inheritance in favour of another nephew, the son of 
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his younger brother, ancestor of the Douglases of Angus, of Bell- 
the-cat, and of the Dukes of Douglas and of Queensberry. 

The eldest son of “le Hardi,” by Elizabeth Stewart, is one of the 
best-known figures in Scottish history, as “the Good Lord James,” 
or, more correctly, “Sir James,” the trusted friend and supporter of 
Robert Bruce, and the recipient of his death-bed request. Barbour, 
who allots to him a place in his national epic second only to that 
of his hero, describes him as big in the bones, broad-shouldered, of 
swarthy complexion, with hair raven black, a commanding person, 
courteous and frank, prudent in council, terrible in battle, very 
popular with his followers. When, on his father’s death, he was 
presented to the English king, and asked the restoration of his 
heritage, “‘ No,” said Edward, “no more of that; his father died in 
my prison, and I am his heir : let the youth seek his lands where he 
can.” The youth became a man, and acted successfully upon the 
ironical permission : he at once cast in his lot with Robert Bruce, to 
whom he did homage and adhered throughout. Having done 
homage to Bruce as his sovereign, he declared his determination to 
follow him and share his fate. Ata coronation it was the custom 
for each supporter to lay a parcel of his own Scottish earth upon 
the mound at Scone, which thus represented the whole country. 
Sir James contributed his share in earth from the Douglas estates, as 
an earnest that he intended to recover them ; but years of hard 
fighting were to intervene. He shared in the defeat of Methven and 
the dangerous retreat across Perthshire, and after many a severe 
struggle and many a hairbreadth escape he accompanied the King to 
Ireland, where he is said, by relating the well-known anecdote of 
the spider, to have determined Bruce to persevere. Thence they 
invaded Carrick, whence Douglas took his own castle by surprise, 
and, unable to hold it, threw together, in an indiscriminate mass, 
furniture, provender, live and dead stock, and the bodies of the slain, 
and, setting the whole on fire, produced what has ever since been 
known in Scottish history as the Douglas Larder : 

When mele, and malt, and bluid, and wyn 


Ran all togedder in a mellyn 
That was unsemly for to see. 


This was followed by an encounter with De Valence and Mont- 
hermerjat Loudon Hill and Ayr, in the midst of which, in 1307, 
King: Edward, on his way to the rescue, uttered his final whisper, 
but left no one equal to the task of fulfilling it. Douglas Castle, 
‘Castle Adventurous” as it was called, the “Castle Dangerous” of 
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Sir Walter, was twice taken and retaken, and finally razed to the 
ground. The campaign was brought to a close by the well-concerted 
plan by which the Highlanders under Lorne were routed at Brandis 
on the skirts of Ben Cruachan, and Alexander of Argyle was re- 
duced to submit himself to King Robert. 

This was followed by the holding of King Robert’s first Parlia- 
ment, and his recognition by Philip of France, justified a few years 
later by the victory of Bannockburn, on the eve of which Douglas 
took knighthood at the hand of the King, and well earned his spurs 
by his prowess during the fight, not less than by his chivalrous refusal 
to encumber Randolph with unnecessary assistance than by his 
pursuit of King Edward, and his subsequent guarding of the marches 
from the English. Under his leading the Scots continually crossed 
the border, recovered Berwick, laid siege to Carlisle, and put the 
three northern English counties toa heavy ransom. During King 
Robert’s absence in Ireland in 1319, Douglas, left with Randolph in 
charge of the border, penetrated to York, and near Borough Bridge 
won the battle over the militant ecclesiastics there, known as the 
Chapter of Mitton. 

Shortly after his return he joined the National Party at Arbroath 
in the memorable address to the Pope, calling upon him as the 
common Father of Christendom to remonstrate, in the interests of 
peace, with the English Sovereign, to which, however, it did not at 
that time suit the Pope to give a favourable answer. This was 
followed by a great struggle by Edward II. to redeem his defeat 
at Bannockburn, in which Douglas retired to beyond the Forth, 
leaving the invaders to starve in the wasted lands of the border. 
It was during the English retreat that this policy rendered necessary, 
that Douglas, harassing their rear, came up with the main body 
between Rievaux and Byland, and forced Edward to take refuge 
within the walls of York. The Earl’s success in that memorable 
campaign was enhanced by his chivalrous conduct towards the three 
French knights in the peace that followed, and which, secured by 
the treaty of Northampton, acknowledging the independence of 
Scotland, was not interrupted until the accession of Edward IIL, 
who despatched Edward Baliol to seek the crown of Scotland, an 
attempt frustrated by the intervention of Douglas and Randolph. 
This was the campaign the success of which was acknowledged by 
the grant to Douglas so well known to Scottish archeologists as the 
Emerald Charter, from the remarkable ring with which seizin was 
conferred. It was during the ascendency of Sir James that Froissart 
visited Scotland, and acquired that knowledge of the soldiery which 
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is set forth in his Chronicles, where he tells how, in the absence of 
pots and pans, they seethed the flesh of their spoil in the skin of the 
animals, and how each man baked his oatcake in the field upon the 
iron plate which each horseman carried under the flap of his saddle. 
It was also on this occasion that Douglas, his retreat being inter- 
cepted by the enemy, overruled by his temper and superior strategy 
the unreflecting courage of Randolph, and by out-manceuvring the 
English secured a safe retreat to his own country. To the peace 
which succeeded to these years of savage warfare the successes of 
Douglas were mainly instrumental, and well might Godscroft write of 
him that— 


* * * He wise, and wight, and worthy was, 
Was never overglad for no winning, nor yet oversad for no tining ; 
Good fortune and evil chance, he weighed with one balance. 


But the crowning event of Sir James’s career, and that which has 
most endeared his memory to his countrymen, was the confidence 
reposed in him by the dying King, related in so graphic and touching 
a manner by Froissart and Barbour. The description by Froissart 
is one of the best passages in his Chronicle. The King, aged and 
feeble, seeing there was no remedy before him but death, after com- 
mending to his most trusted friends his kingdom and his son, turning 
to Douglas, reminded him how that he had always hoped to com- 
plete his reign by a war with the enemies of the Christian faith ; but 
seeing that it had not seemed fit to God that he should with his 
body fulfil this desire, he desired Sir James to take charge of his 
heart against the infidels, and so accomplish his vow. “Than thee 
I know not,” said he, “a knight more valiant ; and to thee, mine 
own especial friend, I commit the charge.” “By the faith due to 
God, and to the order of true knighthood,” Douglas accepted the 
charge. “I thank thee,” said the King, “for now I shall die in 
greater ease of mind, knowing that the most worthy and sufficient 
knight in my realm shall achieve for me that which I could not my- 
self attain.” And the choice of the doughty Lord Douglas, says 
Barbour, met with the approval of all. 

The King’s heart, enclosed in a silver casket, was delivered to 
Sir James, who proposed to ally himself to Alfonso of Castile, then 
at war with the Saracens of Granada, after whose expulsion he pur- 
posed to go on to Jerusalem. Commending his cause to God and 
St. Bride, and propitiating the monks of Newbottle by a grant of 
land, Douglas embarked with a royal retinue, and, landing at 
Valencia, received from Alfonso the command of his vanguard, or 
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as some say, of the right wing of his army, for the battle then 
impending. 

The Saracens were at first put to flight, but, rallying, closed in 
upon the Scots, and pressed them on all sides; then it was that 
Douglas, faithful to his trust, flung the casket abroad into the mé/ée, 
crying, “ Forward, as thou wert wont, O noble heart; Douglas will 
follow thee!” ‘ Now we!” he cried, and dashed into the fray, and 
so fell. 

With Douglas fell most of his band, but sufficient of them re- 
mained to recover the precious relic, which was transported with 
the body of their leader to Scotland, where the Bruce’s heart was 
deposited, with reverence due, in the church of Melrose, and the 
body of Douglas laid in the church of St. Bride, where a recum- 
bent effigy, injured more, we trust, by time than by violence, indicates 
the tomb ; nor is any monument in Scotland, even in this material 
age, regarded with more of reverence. Such, in substance, is the 
account of Froissart and Barbour. Godscroft, following Sir John 
Holland, makes Sir James go first to Palestine, whete he deposits 
the casket and its contents before the high altar of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, whence, returning by way of Spain, he fell, 
while assisting Alfonso in his attack upon the Moors of Granada— 
an account certainly more in accordance with the wishes of the 
King, but which omits the most stirring incident of the narrative, and 
deprives the holy precincts of Melrose of “ashes that make it 
holier.” Following the custom of the age, the family were allowed 
the addition of a bloody heart to their armorial bearings, and never 
was 2n “honourable augmentation” more aptly named or more 
fairly won. Later descendants, somewhat unnecessarily, bear the 
heart with the addition of a royal crown. A sword, reputed to be 
the gift of the King to Sir James, has long been preserved in the 
Douglas family. The weapon is thought to be rather a sword for 
state than for war ; but it is certainly of high antiquity, and ancient 
inscriptions on the blade commemorate Sir James’s truth and valour, 
and the virtues of the house of Douglas. Sir James is reported to 
have faced the English in fifty-seven battles, and it is of him that 
Fordun writes: “Iste Jacobus diebus suis fortis malleator fuit 
Anglicorum.” 

Sir William has discovered that Sir James was married and had 
a legitimate son, William of Douglas, a chip of the paternal block, 
who, though under age, accompanied his uncle Sir Archibald to 
Halidon Hill, where the uncle met with a wound which ended mor- 


tally, and the nephew was killed outright. A seal is preserved, 
D2 
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thought to be of this William ; if so, it shows that the heart was 
already incorporated into the family bearing. 

The heir of William was his uncle Hugh, the Churchman, the second 
son of “le Hardi ;” but William also left a half brother, a natural son 
of Sir James “the Good,” well remembered in Scottish history as 
“Sir Archibald the Grim,” the “ Black Douglas,” ancestor of the 
later Earls of Douglas and of the Dukes of Touraine. 

Hugh, Lord of Douglas, the Churchman, is stigmatised by 
Godscroft as “the dull Douglas,” an epithet, thinks Sir William, 
due only to the respect with which he regarded his profession, 
which, however, in that age and country was not generally supposed 
to prevent the indulgence of secular or even warlike inclinations. 
He had two nephews, sons of the Sir Archibald who fell at Flodden. 
Of these John, the eldest, died childless on the Continent; and 
William, the second brother, inherited the estates once held by 
Sir James. 

William, afterwards first Earl of Douglas, added largely to the 
power of the family. He was educated in France, and a proficient 
in the arts of chivalry, nowhere carried to a higher pitch. He com- 
menced his career in Scotland by winning back his inheritance from 
the English, and in recovering Roxburgh and part of Teviotdale. 
Aided by a subsidy from France, Douglas again took the field, and 
by a happy combination of skill and boldness forced Edward II. 
to retire, and thus to conclude an invasion long known in Scot- 
land as the burnt Candlemas, followed by a truce, of which 
the Earl availed himself to visit France, and take part in the battle 
of Poitiers, on the eve of which he was knighted by King John. In 
the following year he was created Earl of Douglas, and took an 
active part in the long-continued negotiations for the liberation 
and payment of the heavy ransom demanded for David II. On the 
death of that sovereign he seems to have made some opposition to 
the accession of Robert Stewart, possibly, as suggested by Wyntoun, 
with a view to his own establishment, though on what grounds is by no 
means clear. Nor did this prevent him from assisting at the corona- 
tion on the hill of Scone. By the death of his brother-in-law, 
Thomas Earl of Mar, his wife inherited that title, which was assumed 
by her husband, with possessions that added considerably to his 
power. 

The Earl seems to have been a large importer of English pro- 
duce, and of articles purchaseable in England, such as wheat and malt, 
wine and miscellaneous goods, as pewter, worsteds, saddles, caskets, 
flagons, and leather bottles. For this he had a license from both 
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sovereigns. The goods seem to have been intended for the use of 
his own household. The border wars, in which he was continually 
engaged, were of a savage character, tempered, however, as usual, by 
the courtesy shown to the leaders, and, indeed, to all who were able 
to pay aransom. A striking example of this is shown in the recep- 
tion afforded to the Duke of Lancaster both by the King and the 
Earl ; which, however, did not prevent the Duke from heading an 
invading army soon afterwards. It was in repelling this that Douglas 
completed the conquest of Teviotdale, which the English had 
held ever since the battle of Durham. This, the Earl’s last exploit, 
was shortly after followed by his death. He died at Douglas 
Castle, 1384, and was buried at Melrose, as became a great border 
chieftain. 

As Earl of Douglas and Mar he witnessed various charters, and 
married his son and heir to Princess Isabel, King Robert’s daughter. 
He was thrice married. By his second wife, Margaret of Mar, he 
had a son, his successor, and a daughter, who eventually inherited 
the title of Mar. By his third wife, Margaret Countess of Angus, he 
had another scn, George, who obtained the title of Angus, and was 
ancestor of the Red Douglases. 

James, second Earl of Douglas and Earl of Mar, was distin- 
guished, even in that bitter age, for his hatred of England. Born 
about 1358, he succeeded his father in 1384, in the flower of his 
age. Froissart saw him first as a “ fayre yong childe,” and afterwards as 
“yong and strong.” His was indeed a youth of promise ; when about 
fifteen he married the Princess Isabel, daughter of King Robert II., 
and was knighted by the King. Soon afterwards he visited England, 
and, like his father, procured a license to export grain to Scotland. 
The truce with England, which had been declared in 1369, expired 
in 1384, about which time Scotland was visited by Sir Geoffrey 
Charny, one of Froissart’s heroes, who, with a train of thirty knights, 
came seeking for adventures, and was specially entertained by Earl 
James. Their desires were speedily gratified. They accompanied 
the young Earl witha force of fifteen thousand men in an invasion 
of Northumberland, and with complete success. The Frenchmen 
reported so well of their reception that John de Vienne, Admiral of 
France, was sent to Scotland with a force of two thousand men, and 
a supply of armour and of gold pieces, most of which were for dis- 
tribution among the Scottish lords. The Frenchmen were not 
altogether pleased with their reception or with the unmilitary tastes of 
the King ; but the Earl pacified them by leading them against Eng- 
land up to the very gates of Newcastle. The Scottish policy, which 
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the French were at first unwilling to follow, was to allow the English 
to invade unopposed, traversing a wasted and barren country, 
while the Scots, evading them, laid waste the fertile and far richer 
English counties. The policy was amply successful, but the Frenchmen 
took offence, and finally embarked for Flanders, escorted by Douglas 
to the water’s edge, but not without having to pay heavily for their 
support while in Scotland. 

Shortly afterwards a new invasion was organised, and the Scot- 
tish army again crossed the border. They formed two divisions : 
the larger, under the Earl of Fife and Sir Archibald Douglas, 
entering by Carlisle ; the smaller and lighter-armed body taking a 
more direct route by which they reached Branspeth. 

It was while on their return laden with the spoil, always in great 
contrast to that acquired by the English in Scotland, that, having 
crossed the Tyne, they found Hotspur and his brother Sir Ralph, 
with a strong English force, on the war-path. At the barriers before 
Newcastle took place the celebrated hand-to-hand encounter between 
Hotspur and Douglas, from which the Percy pennon was carried 
away. The Scots thence resumed their retreat, but paused at Otter- 
bourne by desire of Douglas to afford to Percy an opportunity of 
recovering his pennon. The result was the battle most celebrated 
in border ballads, and specially identified with that of Chevy Chace. 
The English attacked suddenly and by night. Douglas rushed into 
the fray with his armour imperfectly fastened ; the moon, ever 
favourable to border enterprise, and commemorated on not a few 
border shields, shed her light. The conflict was hand to hand. 
Douglas, wielding with both hands his heavy battle-axe, deadly to so 
many, overcome by numbers, fell mortally wounded. Froissart, in a 
fine passage, has related the manner of his death. ‘Thank God,” 
said the dying man, “but few of my ancestors have died in their 
beds. I am dying, for my heart grows faint, but I pray God to 
revenge me. Raise my banner, which lyeth near me on the ground, 
showing my state neither to friend nor foe, lest mine enemies rejoice 
and my friends be discomfited.” And thus, in his prime and in the 
hour of victory, he passed away. As he left no legitimate children 
the earldom of Douglas descended to Sir Archibald the Grim, and 
that of Mar went to his sister Isabel. Why George of Douglas, his 
half-brother, did not inherit the title of Douglas is only partially 
explained by Sir William. 

A pennon, by tradition that for which Otterbourne was fought, is 
still preserved at Cavers ; unfortunately it is embroidered with both 
the Percy lion and the heart and stars of Douglas, so that un- 
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patriotic critics have thrown some doubt upon its ownership. It has, 
however, happily been suggested that the lion is original and the 
Douglas emblems an addition, as a sort of mark of honour—a view 
which we may venture to hope will be accepted as the true solution. 
Of Earl James, Wyntoun pronounces : 


He was wertws, and manly, 

And governt the marchys wertwsly. 
And his work done, 

He by hys fadyr in Melros lyis, 
His saule, I trow, in Paradyis. 


Though childless in the eye of the law, Earl James left natural 
children, of whom William was ancestor of the Dukes of Queensberry, 
and Archibald of the Douglases of Cavers. 

Archibald Douglas “ the Grim ”—Black Sir Archibald—so called 
by the English because of his terrible countenance in warfare, is a 
personage about whose birth and identity much has been written, 
but whose position is now fixed by Sir William, speaking with the 
authority of the charters with which he is surrounded. His first 
known appearance was at Poitiers, where he was taken prisoner by 
the English, and his ransom was about to be estimated by the 
splendour of his armour, when Sir William Ramsay, who recognised 
him, declared him to be the valet of his cousin, whose armour he 
had stolen, and sent him to seek the body of his master, who, he 
said, had fallen in the fight. The “ruse” saved him for the moment 
from a very heavy payment, as Barbour relates the event : 


Schyr Willame that tyme tho Ramsay 
Be wertu gat hym well away, 

Swa lang he bode noucht in presone, 
And light payed for hys ransown, 


But unfortunately he was retaken on his way home, when his real 
rank was known. In Scotland he was Warden of the West Marches, 
and a firm supporter of David II., and as a reward for reducing 
to order the turbulent district of Galloway he became its lord, and 
received the lands formerly held by Edward Bruce, to which he 
added by purchase the earldom of Wigton. He was employed both 
in the council and the field, and in several embassies. Froissart, 
who greatly admired him, calls him “a mighty knight, much feared 
by his enemies.” He wielded a two-handed blade two ells in length, 
with a force no man could withstand, so well could Black Archibald 
make his hand keep his head. 

Late in his career, in 1381, on the death of the second Earl of 
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Douglas and Mar, he, by the limitation above cited, inherited the 
former earldom, and with it the dale and castle of Douglas, and the 
old lands of the family. In 1298, when Robert III. proposed to 
create his son a Scottish duke, he is said to have made a similar 
offer to Douglas, who refused it as a mere empty honour, uncon- 
nected with a territory. By his marriage he united the stars of Moray 
with the stars and heart of Douglas, and with the heraldic union 
gained the more substantial possessions of the lordship of Bothwell, 
and the broad lands of the Moray family in the north of Scotland. 
He died at the close of the fourteenth century, having passed his 
seventieth year “in worldly prudence, bravery, and boldness, wealth 
and possessions,” says Barbour, “ surpassing other Scots of his time,” 
and having raised the fortunes and reputation of the name toa pitch 
not surpassed, and indeed scarcely equalled, by the legitimate 
branches of the family. His seal affords a good example of the 
rising practice of quartering arms, bearing Douglas quarterly with 
the crowned lion of Galloway, the stars of Moray being placed upon 
a shield of pretence in the centre. 

Galloway being a frontier territory, its sons claimed to occupy the 
van in war, and obtained it at the battle of the Standard, and pro- 
bably their lordship of Galloway was the foundation of the claim of 
the house of Douglas to command the vanguard in every Scottish 
army: one of those feudal claims so fatal to discipline, and which 
on more than one occasion, and finally with the Highlanders at 
Culloden, brought about a defeat. 

Sir Archibald left two sons by his wife, and another, William, by 
a union unblessed by the Church, which the Douglases were much 
given to disregard. This, however, did not disqualify Sir William 
from gaining the hand of the Princess Egidia, the daughter of 
Robert II. He was known as the Knight of Nithsdale, where his 
possessions lay, and he possessed all the physical qualities of his race. 
In war, whether he wielded mace or sword or spear, no man could 
stand before him, as both English and Irish could testify. The 
enforced idleness of a truce at home led him to seek military renown 
abroad, and he fell, with grave suspicion of treachery, at Dantzic, 
where his fame and monument long remained. He left a son un- 
known to fame, who died childless, and a daughter, Lady of 
Nithsdale. 

Sir Archibald, eldest son of “the Grim,” is known in Scottish 
story as the “ Tineman,” from the want of success that attended him 
on several memorable occasions in war ; but, notwithstanding his ill- 
fortune, he maintained the power of the family at a very high pitch, 
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and to their lowland possessions added broad lands along the shores 
of the Moray Firth, besides which he held the virtual control of the 
extensive possessions of the Earls of March and Dunbar. His first 
defeat was at Homeldon Hill, famous for the reconciliation and 
death, side by side, of the bitter enemies, Swinton and Gordon. 
This was the victory after which Hotspur refused to surrender his 
prisoners to King Henry, and allied himself to Owen Glendower, in 
which he was joined by Douglas, who from a prisoner became an 
ally, but carried his ill-fortune to Shrewsbury. There he became 
prisoner to King Henry, when the heavy charges for his maintenance 
were covered by the imposition of a very heavy ransom, which was 
secured by the delivery of certain of his castles, and of his eldest son, 
and several of his kinsmen as hostages. His ransom thus secured, 
he returned to Scotland, and was largely employed in negotiations 
between the two countries, during which he married a daughter of 
the Earl of Buchan, then Regent of Scotland. 

Peace, however, had no charms for the Douglas blood. With a 
large following of knights and squires, Sir Archibald betook himself 
to France, where he contracted an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with Jean-sans-Peur, Duke of Burgundy, engaging himself to join with 
four thousand men at arms, the charge to be borne by the Duke. These 
negotiations, however, came to nothing, and it was not till twelve 
years later, in 1424, that Douglas led ten thousand men to France 
in support of Charles VII., when he took the command of the French 
forces, and for his services yet to come received the peerage 
duchy of Touraine. A few months later he fought the battle of 
Verneuil, where the old ill-fortune prevailed, and the new Duke, his 
second son, and the Earl of Buchan were left upon the field. The 
Duke had married a daughter of King Robert II., who survived him, 
and lies buried beneath a tomb of exceeding beauty, still extant in 
the Douglas College of Lincluden, and upon which the heart and 
stars of Douglas are combined with the insignia of Scotland, “ by old 
Achaius borne,” in all the glory of Scottish heraldry. Her daughter 
Elizabeth, having had experience of three husbands, is reputed the 
authoress of the well-known inscription above the entrance to her 
chapel crypt at Roslin : “Forte est vinum, fortis est rex, fortiores 
sunt mulieres ; super omnia vincit veritas.” 

Archibald, second Duke of Touraine, fifth Earl of Douglas, and 
nephew to James I., bore the style of Master of Douglas, and after- 
wards of Earl of Wigton. He was mainly educated in England, when 
detained there as the principal security for the payment of his father’s 
ransom. He began his public careerby a command in the body of seven 
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thousand Scottish auxiliaries despatched to aid the Dauphin of France 
against the English, when, in the words of a popular ballad, “the 
hungry Scot” was allied with “the haughty Spaniard.” They gained 
a signal victory at Bauge in 1421, for which Douglas received the 
earldom of Longueville in Normandy, and a considerable estate. 
On another occasion he was less fortunate, was beaten, and returned 
to Scotland, where he assisted at the crowning at Scone of his uncle, 
James I., and was knighted. The French King took occasion from 
a report of his death to resume the duchy of Touraine, to which the 
Earl does not seem to have raised any objection, only retaining the 
title and the arms of the duchy. Of actual revenue there never 
seems to have been anything paid either to the Duke or his father. 
On the King’s death in 1436, and in consequence of the minority of 
his son, Douglas was appointed Lieut.-General of the kingdom—an 
office which he held till his death a few months later, in 1438. Over 
his grave at St. Bride’s is his effigy, resting upon an altar tomb beneath 
a canopy of great richness and in excellent preservation. 

William, the sixth Earl of Douglas, and the third and last Duke 
of Touraine, succeeded his father when in his sixteenth year, having 
been already married, with such pomp and splendour as had never 
before been seen in Scotland, to a daughter of the Earl of Crawford. 
His title of Touraine was recognised by Charles VII. His career 
was brief and tragic ; he seems to have appeared in public with 
a train of from one to two thousand horsemen, and, in common 
with other great nobles of the period, to have exercised a power in 
his estates not compatible with the central government of the 
kingdom, creating thereby excessive jealousy on the part of the 
royal officers of state, of whom Crichton, the Chancellor, and 
Livingston, the King’s guardian, were the chief. The young Earl, then 
but fifteen years old, and having just entered upon his inheritance, 
went by invitation to the castle of Edinburgh, accompanied only by 
his brother and Sir Malcolm Fleming. The brothers were at once 
arrested, condemned before a mock tribunal, and forthwith beheaded 
in the castle court. State necessity, the plea for the worst of 
murders in the worst of times, was the excuse for a murder which 
could not even be called judicial. No doubt the Douglas power 
was felt to be incompatible with that of the sovereign, but the 
moving cause of the outrage was not so much a patriotic desire to 
form a strong government as personal jealousy of the heads of an 
over-powerful family. 

With the Earl and his brother the French honour expired, but the 
earldom of Douglas descended to Sir James of Balveny, a great- 
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uncle, a brother of the first Duke of Touraine, and second son 
of the grim Sir Archibald. One female, sister of the last Earl, 
Margaret, the “ flower of Galloway,” remained, and inherited that 
lordship. She died before 1509, having been thrice married, and 
leaving, by her third husband, daughters, of whom nothing is known. 

James Douglas, surnamed the Gross or the Stout, a habit of body 
unfavourable to military renown, became seventh Earl of Douglas ; 
he was already Earl of Avonmore, and had received from James II. 
that territory. Balveny he held from his brother, the first Duke. 
Though corpulent, he was active for mischief. He burned the town 
of Berwick in a border foray, and figures in border warfare. His 
seal is preserved as Justice-General of Scotland, but it is probable 
that his decisions savoured of Jeddart justice, of which the execution 
was wont to precede the inquiry. 

The canopied effigies of Earl James and Beatrice St. Clair, his 
wife, are seen at St. Bride’s, and upon the shield are still to be traced 
the arms of Douglas, Galloway, and Moray, to which is added in a 
fourth quarter the fretted coat of the barony of Lauderdale. 

William, the eighth Earl, fills a very prominent place in the history 
of the family. His landed estate was superior to that of any Scottish 
subject, and his abilities were fully equal to the exercise of the power 
thence derived, and to the increase of which his energies were con- 
stantly directed. He was not only the head of the house of Douglas 
with its agnates of Morton and Drumlanrig, but he was the avowed 
leader of the aristocracy of Scotland, at that time unsurpassed for 
turbulence and experience in war, and standing in dangerous opposi- 
tion to the Scottish monarchy. It is said of him by Godscroft, that 
“in wealth, friendship, dependence, alliances, and kindred, his 
power and greatness were such as were not matched under the prince 
by any in the kingdom.” 

His first desire was to avenge the murder of his kinsmen, and to 
secure his own safety by the overthrow of the Chancellor Crichton, 
and of Livingston, the guardian of the young King, in which he fora 
time, and to some extent, succeeded. Another great object was a 
marriage with Margaret of Galloway, the sister of the last Duke of 
Touraine, and the heiress of the important lordship of Galloway. 
In this also he succeeded, and upon it opened a negotiation with the 
French King for the recovery of the duchy of Touraine. In this, 
indeed, he failed, Touraine being a male fief, which no doubt it was 
very undesirable should be held by a stranger. By his influence his 
brothers Archibald, Hugh, and John obtained the earldoms of 
Moray and Ormond, and the lordship of Balveny. As Lieutenant- 
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General of the kingdom, he took an active part in border warfare, 
and when the English burned Dunbar and Dumfries, he retaliated 
upon the castles of Alnwick and Warkworth. 

In 1444, when James II. assumed the reins of government, he 
had the support of the Earl, who stood high in his favour. He was 
present with a following of from four to five thousand men at the 
famous Burgundian duel, and soon afterwards, in almost regal state, 
he visited Rome at the Papal Jubilee, on which occasion he traversed 
England under a safeguard from Henry VI., and was attended on 
his passage by Garter King-at-Arms in person. 

In so disturbed a kingdom as was then Scotland, the influence, 
even of the most powerful, was largely personal, and that of Douglas 
was much weakened by his absence ; nor was it difficult for his 
enemies to excite the royal jealousy, or to trade upon the popular 
feeling which seems always to have been unfavourable to the Earl. 
James, however, found it expedient to avoid the appearance of 
a breach until the Earl, for his better personal security, formed a 
confederacy with the nobles, his allies. The King regarding this, 
probably with reason, as a conspiracy to limit the power of the 
Crown, invited the Earl, under a safe conduct, to a conference at 
Stirling, in the course of which, irritated by the Earl’s refusal to dis- 
solve his confederacy, the King stabbed him twice with his dagger— 
a bloody deed, supposed to have been planned by the Chancellor— 
and thus fell the Earl, assassinated by his sovereign in the prime of 
his manhood and the plenitude of his power; great in his policy, 
great in his performance, and greater still in his ambition. He left 
no child, and was succeeded by his brother. 

James, the ninth Earl and the last, was a twin with Archibald, 
and made the elder by the declaration of their mother. As Master 
of Douglas he was selected as one of the three Scottish champions 
in the famous duel with the three Burgundian Knights who visited 
Scotland in quest of military renown, from which it must be inferred 
that he was reputed high among the Scottish chivalry. Neverthe- 
less he gained no credit by his conduct, but rather the contrary, 
being not only vanquished, but having sought to save himself by 
striking an unfair blow. His first care on his succession was to 
avenge his brother’s murder. Soon afterwards, having collected his 
friends, they affixed the violated safe conduct with its royal seal to 
the tail of a sorry jade, and with every mark of ignominy dragged it 
through the streets of Stirling, and from the Market Cross pro- 
claimed the King as perjured. In the civil war that followed the 
King proved rather the stronger, and the Earl was forced to make 
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submission, but with the recovery of his brother’s title and lands. 
He also obtained the King’s consent to his marriage with his brother’s 
widow, and thus Galloway was again held with the Douglas pos- 
sessions. He also gained from the King the earldoms of Wigton 
and Avonmore. Even these concessions did not procure a lasting 
peace, and before long the Earl, again in arms, was again worsted, 
his estates forfeited, and he had to flee to England, there to remain 
an exile for nearly thirty years, during which he received the Garter 
from Edward IV., the first Scotsman so honoured. At last, aged 
and broken, and weary of exile, he joined Albany in a sort of 
armed reconnaissance over the border, apparently to ascertain what 
prospect there was of his reception. The expedition failed. Albany 
fled, but Douglas surrendered to the King, under a guarantee for 
life and limb. He retired to the Abbey of Lindores, observing, 
“ He that may no better be must bea monk.” He did not, however, 
actually take the cowl. It is said that three or four years later King 
James, on his way to meet his fate at Sauchie Burn, proposed to 
the Earl to emerge from his retirement and bring to his aid what 
might remain of the Douglas power ; but the old man was not to 
be tempted ; the hand of death was even then upon him. “Sir,” 
said he, “ you have kept me and your black coffer too long, and 
neither of us can do you any good.” The black coffer was the 
King’s treasure chest. James went his way, and very shortly after- 
wards met with his inglorious death, and about the same time the 
Earl also was gathered to his fathers. 

Though the last Earl, James, was not absolutely the last male of 
the line of the Black Douglases, his brothers Archibald and Hugh 
each left issue ; but of them it is only recorded that Hugh, son of 
Hugh, was Dean of Brechin, and died unmarried. 

And thus in obscurity and poverty ended the elder and most 
powerful line of the house of Douglas ; the last descendants in the 
male line from the good Sir James and Sir Archibald the Grim ; 
chiefs who took the field with a following variously estimated at from 
ten to forty thousand men, drawn from a part of the country in which 
each man was of necessity a soldier, skilled and exercised in con- 
tinual warfare ; whom they were not only capable of leading, but in 
whose ranks they were distinguished for personal strength, stature, 
and prowess. Their military power was frequently used in the 
defence of their country against the English, but also not un- 
frequently in avenging personal and unworthy quarrels. For good 
and for evil the Black Douglas was a name of power in the State, 
and, if usually borne by resolute protectors of the monarchy, was at 
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times among the most dangerous of its foes. On the Tweed and 
on the Tyne, and even on the distant Tees and the Wear, the Black 
Douglas was known and feared, even in the employment of the name 
by the mothers of Northumberland and Durham to frighten and 
scare their unruly offspring— 

When wifes wold thar childis ban, 

Tha wall with richt ane angry fas 

Betech them till the Black Douglass : 


For that thar tale he was mar fell 
Than was any devill in Hell, 


Upon the extinction of the elder line, in no slight degree pre- 
cipitated by the enmity of the rival kinsmen of Angus, especially of 
the fourth Earl of that title, the headship of the family devolved 
upon Archibald, fifth Earl of Angus, known in Scottish history as 
“ Bell-the-cat,” in virtue of his descent from George of Douglas, the 
first Earl, about whose origin there is some genealogical uncertainty. 
That George of Douglas was the son of William, the first Earl of 
Douglas, and of Margaret Stewart, Countess of Angus, as heiress of 
her father, does not admit of doubt, and he was, therefore, half- 
brother to the second Earl of Douglas and to Isabel Countess of 
Mar, the children of the first Earl by another Margaret, sister and 
heiress of the thirteenth Earl of Mar,a former wife. To the title of 
Mar he could, of course, have no claim ; but to that of Douglas, on 
the death of the second Earl, his nephew, s.4.7, he would be the im- 
mediate heir—that is, on the supposition that he was legitimate. But 

‘there seems some doubt as to whether, though the undoubted son of 
the Earl by the Countess of Angus, he was not born before their 
marriage. The pedigree given in Sir William Fraser’s first volume 
seems to assume this view. Godscroft and the peerages give to 
Earl William three wives, each named Margaret, and make George 
the legitimate son of the third. But they do not explain why his 
descendant, when he obtained the Black Douglas property, and took 
some pains to establish himself in their place, did not also assume 
the earldom. Even illegitimacy, as in the case of Sir Archibald the 
Grim, was not always a bar to succession. Another account, not 
without strong support, is that George Douglas was the son of Earl 
William, but by Lady Margaret Stewart, Countess of Mar, and the 
Earl’s sister-in-law, and that the earldom of Angus was granted by 
special favour when he obtained the hand of one of the Princesses. 
The subject is one of considerable interest, and which the Scottish 
genealogists would do well to elucidate. 

Angus, a district represented by the later shire of Forfar, was a 
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very ancient Celtic earldom, held, like Mar and Buchan, by a 
succession of Maormors. On its extinction, it was revived in the 
person of John Stewart of Bonkyl, whose granddaughter and 
heiress, known as Countess of Angus, was a very considerable person 
in her day, which was a long one. 

George Douglas, in whose favour Lady Margaret resigned her 
earldom, in which he was confirmed in 1389, was married, on his 
coming of age, tc Princess Mary, a daughter of Robert III. His 
career was brief. He was present at Homeldon Hill in support 
of his kinsman Archibald, the fourth Earl of Douglas, and was there 
taken prisoner and carried into England, where he died soon after- 
wards of the plague. 

William, the second Earl, an only son, succeeded as an infant, 
and when twelve years old was betrothed by his grandmother to 
Margaret Hay of Yester, whom he afterwards married. Soon after 
he came of age he was named as one of the hostages to secure the 
payment of the ransom of James I., but he was not called upon 
to go to England, and so escaped a long captivity. In the war 
with the Duke of Albany he took part with the King, and was one of 
the jurors upon whose finding the Duke was executed. He went to 
England as ambassador in 1430, and in 1453, as Warden of the 
Middle March, commanded at the combat of Piperden, where he 
gained a victory. He died in his prime, leaving four sons, of whom 
the third, William of Cluny, was guardian to James III. 

James, the eldest son, became third Earl of Angus, and was 
betrothed, though never actually married, to Princess Jean, “the 
dumb lady of Dalkeith,” daughter of James I., and sister to the 
young King. In the breach between the Earl of Douglas and 
the Chancellor Crichton he sided with the latter, and thus began 
the deadly strife between the Black Douglas and the Red. The 
Earl held the title but eight years, and, dying childless, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother. 

George, the fourth Earl of Angus, the paragon of wisdom, loyalty, 
and valour, contributed largely to the aggrandisement of the family, 
so much so as to be styled by Godscroft “the great Earl.” In 
person, as became his blood, he was “tall, strong, and comely ;” he 
was also, says Godscroft, of “great wisdom and judgment, eloquent, 
valiant, and hardy.” As Warden of the Marches he early distin- 
guished himself, and he assisted the eighth Earl of Douglas when he 
avenged the burning of Dunbar and Dumfries by treating in like 
manner the castles of Alnwick and Warkworth. He also was 
present at the border victory known as “ of the Lochmaben Stone.” 
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Although he seems to have been on fair terms with his kinsman, 
he showed no disposition to avenge his murder, but accepted from 
the King the Douglas Castle and barony of Tantallon, and various 
other favours. He also had a royal license to build a castle on the 
rock of Broughty, which became the chief seat of the Angus earldom. 
He also joined the King in putting down the rebellion of the ninth 
Earl of Douglas, and in a degree forfeiting his estates, by which he 
largely profited, gaining the lordship of Douglas from the exiled 
Earl, and assuming Douglas as the second title of his earldom. 
Twenty-four lords, holding of him, followed his banner, none of whom 
moved without a considerable train. He was present when James 
was killed by the bursting of a cannon at the siege of Roxburgh 
Castle, and was himself wounded by the explosion. On the King’s 
death he completed and concluded the war by the reduction of the 
castle of Wark, on the Tweed, and with his own hands placed the crown 
on the head of the young King. ‘“ Now,” said he, “the crown ison 
your Majesty’s head by my setting, let me see who dare be so bold as 
to take it off again,” an act and speech which betrayed an arrogance 
not unlike that which brought about the fall of his kinsmen of the 
elder line. The minority that followed gave rise to disputes and 
almost to an open breach between the Queen-mother and the Earl, 
who took advantage of his victory to secure Douglasdale, the cradle 
of his race, and so to complete and establish his power upon the 
ruins of the elder line. Hermitage and other of his new acquisitions 
he placed in the charge of Douglas of Cavers and others of his kins- 
folk and supporters, and thus from the strongholds of Tantallon, 
Hermitage, and Broughty he trusted to establish his newly acquired 
power upon a firm and stable root. Tantallon was reputed to give 
the command of the entrance to the Frith of Forth, and Broughty to 
that of the Tay ; and to the wardenship of the East Marches, which 
he held as Earl of Angus, he added that of the Middle Marches, 
which had become a sort of appanage of the Earls of Douglas, and 
of which the ninth Earl had been deprived ; and thus upon the 
border the Douglas became again the prevailing power. The 
position of the Earl at this time is strikingly illustrated by what took 
place when Henry VI. of England, with his Queen and their son, 
crossed the border and took refuge in Scotland. Angus joined 
in the reception, and proposed to take an active part in replacing 
Henry upon his throne. In the event of his’ success he was to be 
created an English duke and to receive an adequate estate north of 
the Trent and the Humber, under such conditions that he should not 
forfeit his allegiance as a Scottish subject, nor be deprived of his 
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revenues, even in the event of a war between the two countries. An 
indenture to this effect was signed by the two parties, confirmed by 
the King of Scotland, and approved by the Pope. The project, 
indeed, came to nothing ; but this was: not the fault of Angus. 
Henry’s Queen, as is well known, raised troops in France, and 
landed them on the Northumbrian coast, where they captured the 
castles of Bamborough, Dunstanborough, and Alnwick, but were 
vanquished by Edward IV., and shut up in Alnwick by Warwick 
with a considerable army. When this happened, Angus, at the 
Queen’s request, collected a strong force of border riders, reached 
Alnwick by forced marches, relieved the garrison, and brought them 
and their French commander in triumph into Scotland. He, how- 
ever, lived but a short time to reap the credit of so gallant a deed. 
He died in 1463, in the vigour of his age, having held the earldom 
but fifteen years. Archibald, his only son, succeeded. 

Archibald, the fifth Earl, better known in Scottish history as 
* Bell-the-cat,” born in 1454, succeeded in his fifth or sixth year. 
He filled a great position in his family and in his country, and if he 
did not add to his forefathers’ acquisitions or surpass them in con- 
duct and ability, neither did he in any degree diminish the one or 
discredit the other. Very early in his career he shared in the dis- 
content of the Scottish nobles with their King’s choice of men of 
low birth and inferior character as his intimates, to the exclusion from 
his Court and society of the hereditary and natural advisers of the 
Crown. The murder of one brother and the flight and exile of the 
other added much to the King’s unpopularity. The discontent was 
at its height when an invasion of the English, under Edward IV., 
obliged the King to seek the support of the nobles, when he advanced 
from Edinburgh and took the field at Lauder, near Kelso. The 
army, from its composition, was much under the influence of its 
feudal chiefs, and Angus and his friends decided not to move on 
until James had dismissed his parasites, which he refused to do, 
and much resented the demand. On this the nobles met in council 
in the church of Lauder and decided to take up arms against the 
King. The service, however, was one of some danger, and Lord 
Grey quoted the well-known fable of the mice and the cat, and 
asked how they were to bell the cat. “I,” said Angus, “I will 
bell the cat.” Itso happened that at that juncture Cochrane, the 
newly-created. Earl of Mar, and the most obnoxious of the minions, 
presented himself at the church door and demanded admittance in 
an imperious manner. Angus and his friends at once laid hands 
upon him, and hanged him and his companions over the bridge of 
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Lauder. They were, however, amidst all this violence, careful to 
respect the person of the King, who not the less resented the affront. 
He was at first placed under some restraint in Edinburgh Castle, 
while his brother Albany and Angus negotiated with the English. 
James, indeed, gradually recovered his liberty, but Angus and his 
party possessed themselves of the Prince, his son. It was against 
this faction that James sought the aid of the old Earl of Douglas, 
but failed to induce him to return to public life. James, in despair, 
fought the combat of Sauchie Burn, in fleeing from which he was 
murdered by some unknown person. 

Angus, who had always been opposed to personal violence to the 
King, at once took the part of his son, James IV., and became his 
guardian, proclaiming him king in 1488. Causes of dispute were, 
however, not wanting, and Angus, accused of treasonable corre- 
spondence with England, was committed to Tantallon, and after- 
wards besieged there. Ultimately, though reconciled to the King, 
Angus was forced to exchange Liddesdale and the castle of Hermit- 
age, receiving that of Bothwell, still held by his descendant. He 
also accepted the Chancellorship of Scotland, and in that capacity 
aided in the reduction of the Western Highlands and islands be- 
neath the authority of the Crown. He does not seem to have 
taken any part in the reception of Perkin Warbeck, that “ Flemish 
counterfeit,” but he appears in the subsequent negotiations with the 
King of England, and he became Warden of the Middle Marches. 
In public affairs he inclined to the French party, and promoted an 
alliance which was understood to be hostile to England, and which 
ed, though contrary to the Earl’s advice, to the battle of Flodden. 
The Earl’s opinion, delivered on the field, irritated the King, who 
forgot himself so far as to charge his great subject with cowardice, 
and told him that if he, a Douglas, was afraid, he might go home. 
The Earl, deeply insulted, retired, but he charged his sons to 
remain and his vassals to fight valiantly under the banner, and to 
sustain the honour of the name. They well sustained it. Both 
sons fell on the field, and with them two hundred of their followers. 
There is a tradition that the Earl, looking back from a neighbouring 
hill, witnessed the defeat. 

With the death of the King, Angus laid aside any resentment 
that he may have felt. He at once gave his aid to repair the 
national misfortune, was present at the coronation of the young 
King, then eighteen months old, and supported the appointment of 
the Queen-mother as Regent. But he did not long survive the 
blow, and died in the year following the battle, aged sixty-five years. 
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The author of “ Marmion,” and after him the historiographer of 
Scotland, have refused to the Earl and four of his five sons any 
participation in the literary talents for which he 


Who gave fair Scotland Virgil’s page 


was conspicuous. Sir William Fraser challenges this view, and 
produces evidence that the Earl and his other sons could at least 
sign their names, and in a style that betokens some familiarity with 
the use of the pen. 

Bell-the-cat was the ancestor of all the Douglases of the line 
of Angus. From his eldest son, the Master, came the sixth Earl, 
and by the distaff King James VI. From the Master’s second son, 
George of Pittendriech, came the seventh and eighth Eafls ; from 
Sir William of Glenbervie, second son of Bell-the-cat, came the 
ninth and tenth Earls and their descendants. 

Archibald, the sixth Earl, succeeded his grandfather before 
1313-14, at the age of about twenty-five, having been already mar- 
ried to Lady Margaret Hepburn, on whose early death, childless, 
he married, on his succession, Margaret, the young, handsome, and 
amorous widow of James IV., the sister of King Henry VIII., and 
not unlike her brother in her abilities, and in the sensual side of her 
character. It was a great match, even for a Douglas, and gave him 
the Kings of France and England for brothers-in-law, and the con- 
tinuous support of the former. 

The Earl’s abilities were equal to his new position. By her 
husband’s will the Queen, on her second marriage, forfeited the 
Regency. But she was not disposed to resign it either to Arran or 
Albany, who took up arms and besieged her in Stirling Castle, 
whence she fled with her husband to England. The Earl, though 
he'did not accompany her to her brother’s Court, rejoined her on 
her return to Scotland, where Albany, retiring to France, had put 
the Regency into commission, Angus and Arran being two of 
the six commissioners. This led to a savage quarrel between the two 
co-regents, and to the well-known story, made popular by Sir Walter 
Scott, of the clattering conscience of the episcopal envoy. The 
quarrel, however, was not to be amicably ended. It came to an 
issue more suited to the age and country in the well-known en- 
counter called “‘ Clean-the-causeway,” in which the Hamiltons were 
worsted. 

Angus seems to have been an unfaithful husband, though it may 
be doubtful whether his wife was the person to complain of it. She 
took part with Arran, and Angus was reduced to a sort of honourable 
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imprisonment in France, though still having the support of 
Henry VIII., so that, on his liberation and return to Scotland, the 
country became divided into two camps, sometimes negotiating, 
but more frequently fighting, while the Queen importuned the 
Papal Court for a divorce, which she finally obtained from Pope 
Clement VII. in 1528. Angus, whose power, though at times aug- 
mented, by no means depended on his marriage, remained for a 
time in the council of regency, sometimes supporting, sometimes 
defying the young King, who had been permitted, though under 
age, to have a voice in public affairs. 

For some time Angus retained the young King in his custody, 
until James, making his escape, assumed the government in his proper 
person, and, influenced by the Queen-mother and the French party, 
made a deadly attack upon the Earl, declaring a forfeiture of life, lands, 
and goods against him, his brother, and his uncle, and laid siege to 
Tantallon with twelve thousand men, and heavy artillery brought from 
Dunbar, including the famous pieces known as “ thrawn-mouthed 
Mow and her Marrow.” It was on this occasion that the Earl, anxious 
for the safe custody of his family charters, placed them in an im- 
mense brazen pot, taken from his kitchen, and buried it in the earth; 
where they remained many years, and to which their preservation 
is to be attributed. James was before the castle for sixteen days, 
but failed to take it. It was said that there was “nevir sa mikell 
pane, travell, expensis, and diligence done” in any Scottish siege, 
nor was it till some time afterwards, under the advice of Henry VIIL., 
that Angus gave up the castle and retired to England, where he resided 
for fifteen years, and was actually a member of Henry’s Privy Council. 
James, who hated the very name of Douglas, employed himself until 
his death in undermining their influence ; nor was it until the death 
of Margaret, followed by that of the King, her son, that Angus was 
able to return to Scotland, and to recover his lands and much of his 
ancient position. 

With the influence thus regained he supported firmly the English 
alliance so long as it was advantageous to Scotland; but when this 
ceased to be the case, and Henry despatched an army across the 
border, Angus, to Henry’s great displeasure, took the lead in the 
defence of his country, and ied the Scottish army where Ancrum 
Moor Ran red with English blood ; 

Where the Douglas true, and the bold Buccleuch 

’Gainst keen Lord Evers stood. 
And in this he avenged both the cause of his country and the dis- 
honour done by Lord Evers to the tombs of the Douglases at Mel- 
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rose. Nor was it the fault of Angus, who commanded the vanguard, 
that the Scots were beaten subsequently at Pinkie. 

Angus lived into the reign of Queen Mary, and had many dis- 
putes with her French mother, the Regent, whose authority, when 
exercised in the interests of her own country, he fiercely opposed. 
Contrary to rule, he appeared at her council in armour, and when 
she pressed him to give up Tantallon, his answer, addressed to the 
hawk upon his wrist, was, “ Confound this greedy gled, she can never 
have enough ;” and when she proposed to make Huntly a duke, his 
remark, alluding to the superior plumage of the male bird, was, 
“Why not, madam? But if he be a duke, by God, I will be a 
drake ; my predecessors have done as good service as he, for which 
they have the privilege of being first after the blood royal, and I will not 
lose it in my time under any such pretence””—a speech which put an 
end to the proposal. His life was full of vicissitudes, but his policy, 
even at the Court of England, was ever that of his country, and his 
death in his ancestral and well-defended castle of Tantallon was 
such as became so great and, on the whole, so patriotic a leader. 
“* My lord,” it was said to him, by Hamilton of Aikenhead, as he 
lay dying, ‘‘ I thought to have seen you die leading the vanguard, and 
I and others fighting under your standard.” ‘“ You say well,” was 
the reply ; “‘and now see me here willing to die in the vanguard of 
my Saviour Christ, whose standard ”—lifting and kissing the crucifix— 
“T bear here before my eyes.” 

His character has been much distorted according as the pen 
was guided by the spirit of party. A strong vein of human feeling 
pervaded his whole career. So far as the rudeness of the times per- 
mitted, he was gentle, forbearing, and forgiving. ‘ Courtesy,” said 
he, “ doth gain men’s hearts,” and he was courteous. 

He left no son ; his only boy died an infant. His daughter, 
Margaret, who married Matthew Earl of Lennox, was grandmother 
of James VI. _ The title and estates, contested, though unsuc- 
cessfully, by Lady Margaret, descended to the Earl’s nephew, 
David Douglas of Colbrandspath, who became seventh Earl, 
but died shortly afterwards, even before his infeoffment. He was 
succeeded by his son Archibald. His brother, James Douglas, Earl 
of Morton, the well-known Regent, beheaded in 1581, left no legiti- 
mate issue. 

Archibald, eighth Earl of Angus—“ Guid Archibald,” a just man— 
succeeded as an infant. He was brought up in the Reformed faith. 
The first of his three wives was a daughter of the Regent Mar, and 
on his uncle’s death he was allowed the title and estates of Morton. 
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In the internal troubles of the time he inclined to the English party, 
and gave colour to a charge of treason by taking refuge at the Court 
of Elizabeth, who gave him a favourable reception, and thus he was 
absent from Scotland during the raid of Ruthven. On his return he 
recovered his estates, but, joining in the Gowrie confederation, a 
price was set upon his head, on which he fled to Berwick and thence 
to London, under the continued protection of Elizabeth, though 
professing throughout a strong attachment to King James and the 
cause of Scotland. He once more made terms and regained power, 
when he supported the Presbyterian form of worship. The disturbed 
state of the border seems to have occupied much of his attention 
during the remainder of his life, which ended prematurely, at the age 
of thirty-three, in 1588. He possessed a full share of the courage 
and resolution, though not of the physical strength or stature, which 
had long accompanied the Douglas blood, and which, from the 
altered conditions of society, were ceasing to give distinction. He 
left but one child, a daughter; and his heir and successor was his 
distant kinsman, William Douglas of Glenbervie, who became the 
ninth Earl of Angus. The title and estate of Morton were allowed; 
under a special entail, to the branch of Lochleven. 

The new Earl, like his immediate predecessor, was of the blood of 
Bell-the-cat, being grandson of Sir William of Braidwood, second son 
of that hero. His succession was challenged by James VI. as heir of 
line of the sixth Earl, by descent from Lady Margaret Lennox, the 
mother of Henry Darnley. James’s advocate denounced the exclu- 
sion of the heir of line as contrary to the law of God, of man, and of 
nature; the Court, however, decided that it was not contrary to the 
law of Scotland, and the King was non-suited, not, however, without 
extracting a heavy fine or bribe from the Earl, followed, a little later, 
by a forced loan of £2,000. The Earl, who, as his father, professed 
the Reformed faith, attempted, though without success, to disinherit 
his eldest son, who, partly educated at Paris, had become a Roman 
Catholic. He had but a brief enjoyment of his honours, for, succeed- 
ing in 1588, he died in 1591, and gave place to his eldest son. 

William Douglas, the tenth Earl of Angus, remembered for the 
splendour of his hospitality at Douglas, was at first threatened with 
forfeiture on the ground of his religion, and throughout his whole 
career was at variance with the officers of the Kirk of Scotland, at 
that time a preponderating power in the State. He was, however, 
allowed the succession, sat in Parliament, and succeeded in procuring 
an Act recognising his right to the first vote in Parliament or in any 
council, to lead the vanguard in any Scottish army, and to bear the 
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crown in any State ceremonial. He was employed with success in 
the pacification of the Northern Highlands, but soon after was 
proceeded against for a Popish conspiracy, committed to the castle 
of Edinburgh, and on his escape and armed resistance was denounced 
as arebel. He seems to have found it convenient to temporise with 
the Kirk party, and so regained power, and was engaged in the old 
Douglas occupation of quieting the borders. The enmity of the 
Kirk, however, broke out afresh, and he found it necessary to retire 
to France, where he employed himself in works of piety and devotion ; 
and, dying in 1611, was buried in the Church of St. Germain des 
Prés beneath a sumptuous monument, on which, among other 
qualities, he is recorded as 
Satus ille heroibus, ingens 
Dug!asidum Princeps Angusizeque comes. 

With the accession of James to the throne of England the power 
of the sovereign in Scotland was materially increased, and the 
borderers, no longer exposed to invasions from England, gradually 
laid aside their lawless practices, although they were not as yet, for 
two centuries to come, to turn their spears and broadswords into 
draining tools and plough coulters ; the time had, however, come when 
the nobles of Scotland no longer rode with a train of armed retainers 
defying the law, and rendering the administration of justice impossible. 
The Douglases, though they retained their estates and continued to 
stand at the head of the Scottish Baronage, no longer opposed the 
sovereign in arms, and if they sought what the Crown had to bestow, 
did so in a more peaceable manner, and by the aid, not of broad- 
swords, but of political and Parliamentary influence, of which they 
held an ample share. 

William, the eleventh Earl of Angus, had but just come of age 
when he succeeded. The forfeiture, which on the ground of religion 
had been pronounced against his father, was reversed in his favour, 
though not without considerable suspicion of his Romish tendencies: 
In his time the Scoti of Italy, in the person of Count Marc Antonio 
Scoto d’Agazano, revived a claim to be of the earlier Douglas blood, 
and their evidences of pedigree were received favourably by the Earl, 
who travelled in Italy, and thus gave rise to some petty annoyances 
on the part of the Presbytery, who regarded the Earl’s episcopacy as 
only one remove from Popery. In 1631 he obtained from Charles I. 
a charter confirming the Douglas privileges, and soon after, on the 
King’s visit to Scotland, he accepted a marquisate. In 1645 he 
raised a troop in support of Montrose, under whom he held a com- 
mission, and was present at Philiphaugh, for which he was duly 
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fined and imprisoned, as afterwards by Cromwell. He died peace- 
ably in 1660, and was buried before the old high altar at Douglas. 
He was succeeded by his grandson, James Douglas. 

The troubles of Lord James, the new Marquis of Douglas, did 
not arise, like those of his forefathers, from defeat in arms or from 
unsuccessful rebellion, nor even from religious persecution, but from 
far more ignoble though not less dangerous causes. Two generations 
of wasteful life and careless management, with the usual accompani- 
ment. of expensive litigation, varied by the episode of a long and 
bitter domestic quarrel, brought the lord of one of the largest 
estates in Scotland to a condition in which he found it necessary to 
place his estates in the hands of trustees and to live upon such 
allowance as they were able to afford him ; and in this condition he 
died. Of three sons, two preceded him to the grave ; the third, an 
infant, survived to succeed. 

Archibald, the third Marquis, was born toa large but impoverished 
estate, which, however, benefited by a long minority. Queen Anne 
seems to have taken a peculiar interest in his welfare, for she created 
him a duke when he was but nine years old, and granted him 
pensions amounting to nine hundred a year with a view to his better 
education. She also confirmed to him by charter the coveted 
privileges of the family, which were also further secured to him by a 
clause in the Act of Union. He came of age in 1715, and raised a 
body of three hundred armed and trained tenantry, whom he placed 
at the disposal of the Government. He himself served in person 
under John, Duke of Argyll, at Sherriff Muir, and behaved well there. 
He was equally loyal in 1745, and so far suffered that Charles 
Edward took up his quarters at Douglas Castle and treated it as the 
property of an enemy. In 1758 the Duke married Miss Peggy 
Douglas, of the Morton stock, celebrated in her day for her beauty 
and her wit. The union was not a particularly happy one, but the 
influence of the Duchess was exerted with effect on behalf of Lady 
Jane, the Duke’s only sister, whom at one time he was disposed to 
disinherit. Douglas Castle was burned down in the year of his 
marriage, and rebuilt from the designs of Adam. The Duke, who 
was strongly tinged with eccentricity, directed the new house to be 
ten feet larger in every dimension than Inverary. In his time the 
estates seem to have recovered themselves, insomuch as he added to 
them considerably. He died childless in 1761, and acknowledged 
his sister’s son, Archibald Steuart, as his heir. 

The conduct of Lady Jane gave rise to considerable doubt as to 
the legitimacy of her son, and the Douglas cause became the great 
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law plea of that age, and in it on one side or the other most of the 
great counsel of the day were retained. In Scotland Lord President 
Dundas pronounced against the Steuarts, but the House of Lords 
reversed the decision, much influenced, it was said, by the advocacy 
of Thurlow, then an unknown practitioner. Archibald Steuart took 
the name of Douglas, and was created Lord Douglas. His daughter 
inherited the estates and married Lord Montagu of Boughton, and 
their elder daughter and co-heir married the eleventh Earl of Home, 
whose son, the twelfth Earl, is now the owner of the Douglas estates. 
The empty title of Angus passed to the male heir of the Duke of 
Hamilton, whose descendant, the present Duke, is Earl of Angus, 
and the head of the house of Douglas. 

It is to be regretted that the Earls of Morton, the Douglases of 
Lochleven, and the other cadet branches of the family do not fall 
within the scope of Sir William Fraser’s researches, though it must 
be admitted that to accomplish such an undertaking would probably 
go far towards doubling the bulk of the present work, which indeed 
occupies four rather formidable volumes. 

The Earls of Morton, of whom twenty have borne the title, are 
moreover of sufficient importance to command a chronicle of their 
own. They have played no inconsiderable part in the affairs of their 
country, have held high office, and have thrice intermarried with the 
royal house. Let us hope that on some approaching day the 
abilities and industry of Sir William Fraser may be employed on 
their behalf. 
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UNCONQUERED MITHRAS. 


MONG the new religions which took deep root upon the ruins 
of Roman polytheism, the cult of the Oriental god Mithras 
occupied a place second only to Christianity. In its origin it seems 
to have been a very pure form of solar worship, which prevailed 
amongst the ancient Persians, who, as Herodotus tells us (1. 132), 
raised no altar, lit no fire, poured no libations, but when one of them 
desired to sacrifice he brought his victim to a spot of ground free 
from pollution, and there called upon the name of the god to whom 
he intended to offer; and Strabo, adopting his account, adds (15. 3) 
that they worshipped the sun, whom they called Mithras. But in 
process of time, and especially as it spread westward, this ancient 
form of belief became so overlaid with detail and mysticism that it 
lost its pristine character. It found its way to Europe somewhat 
earlier than Christianity, but, as a Roman religion, it may be con- 
sidered contemporary with that of Christ, by whose disciples it was 
regarded as a very formidable and dangerous rival. For a long period 
the two religions flourished side by side. It has been alleged that 
the Christian Church adopted many of its doctrines, and, so far as 
concerns the heretical sects of the Gnostics and Basilidians, that is 
no doubt true. Both systems naturally showed points of contact, 
especially as regards that mystic symbolism which was characteristic 
of the religious thought of the age, and they may have mutually 
borrowed ideas from one another; but in the main they were very 
distinct, and when Christianity eventually obtained the upper hand, 
and became the established religion of the State, it made very short 
work of stamping out the puerile teaching of its opponent. We have 
very little certain knowledge concerning the worship of Mithras as 
it prevailed amongst the nations who composed the Roman Empire, 
and that for two reasons: first, because it was essentially a secret 
and mystic cult ; and, secondly, because the enthusiasm and jealousy 
of the early Christians led them to take extraordinary pains to 
extirpate its doctrines. 
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Many volumes have been written by foreign savants upon the 
Mithraic creed, but they contain much that is purely conjectural and 
fanciful. It will, therefore, be my endeavour to lay before the reader 
some exact information upon this somewhat difficult subject. 

Plutarch states (“ Life of Pompey,” c. 24) that the Romans learnt 
the worship of Mithras from the Cilician pirates who infested the 
Mediterranean, and were eventually exterminated by Pompey about 
the year 67 B.c. Then we have in St. Jerome’s epistle to Leta an 
allusion to the destruction of a Mithraic temple at Rome by Gracchus, 
when prefect of the city in 376 A.D. We thus obtain two dates which 
mark the rise and decline of a religion that flourished in the Roman 
world for a period of four centuries and a half. 

Mithras is sometimes represented as a human being with a lion’s 
head, but more usually as a youth wearing a Phrygian cap, tunic, and 
trousers, with a short flowing cloak around his shoulders. Lucian 
ridicules his foreign appearance : “ There’s that Mithras the Mede, 
with his candys (oriental tunic) and “ara (Phrygian cap), who cannot 
speak Greek, and does not even understand when people are drink- 
ing his health.” (“ Council of the Gods,” c. 9.) 

It was taught in the mysteries that Mithras was sprung from a 
rock. Commodian calls him “the unconquered god born of a 
rock” (“Liber Instructionum,” 13), and Maternus mentions the stone 
of the idolaters of which they say “@edg é& zérpac” (“ De Errore 
Profan. Relig. c. 16). This is sometimes explained as a reference to 
the spark of fire that flies from the stone when it is struck, but the 
worship of Mithras was, as we shall presently see, always, for some 
reason or another, connected with rocky caves, and so the story may 
have had some deeper significance. Indeed, it is difficult to say what 
is the precise origin of such an idea as this, so far back does it lie in 
the mists of antiquity. According to popular opinion of later days, 
Mithras himself had a son, named Diorphus, born of a stone. 
(Plutarch, “de Fluviis,” 23.) 

Father Montfaucon, in his Italian diary, written in 1698, describes 
a remarkable marble statue of Mithras, which had been recently dis- 
covered in the vineyard of Horatio Muto, near St. Vitalis, at Rome. 
It stood in an underground vault, surrounded by a number of small 
earthen lamps, with wicks pointing inwards. It had a lion’s head, 
and a human body enveloped in the coils of a serpent. Four wings 
grew from its shoulders, two pointing upwards towards the sky, and 
two depending towards the ground. Its feet rested upon a globe; 
and each of its hands grasped a key. A Jesuit priest had pronounced 
the image to be that of the devil, who reigned in the world in the 
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time of paganism, and Montfaucon, after making every endeavour, 
without avail, to see the statue, came to the conclusion that Muto had 
sent it, at the instigation of the Jesuit, to the lime-kilns to dry up the 
damp which it had absorbed by lying so long in its subterranean 
mansion, or that, by the latter’s order, it had returned to hell ! 

The god was similarly represented upon a bas-relief, which was 
shortly afterwards discovered at the same spot. The figure had a 
lion’s head, and was draped from the waist downwards. It stood 
beside a lighted altar, with its arms extended, and held a flaming 
torch in each hand. From the midst of its four wings a serpent 
emerged and encircled it, and from the figure’s mouth issued “a 
fillet” (probably tongue of fire) which waved over the altar. 

The lion-headed man frequently appears on ancient gems, with 
the inscription ‘ Mithras.” The four wings are an Oriental concep- 
tion, and are familiar objects upon Assyrian monuments. They are 
probably intended to denote supernatural powers of locomotion. 
The globe on which the figure stood indicated the universal dominion 
ef the god, while the torches are emblematical of the heat and light 
of the sun, and the. keys of his power of penetrating the innermost 
recesses of heaven and earth. It was perhaps a misunderstanding 
of these and other symbols which gave rise to the vulgar notion that 
Mithras was a cattle stealer : 

Insuper et furem adhuc depingitis esse: 
Vertebat boves alienos semper in antris. 
COMMODIAN, Justruct. 13. 
That is to say, “You depict him besides as a thief; he was always 
hiding other people’s oxen in caves.” 

The serpent coiled around the statue represented the sinuous 
course of the sun amongst the constellations of the heavens. If any 
evidence is needed in support of this assertion, it is furnished by the 
discovery at Arles of a broken statue, evidently representing Mithras, 
described by Montfaucon. A serpent is coiled around it four times, 
and in the intervening[{spaces are sculptured the signs of the Zodiac. 

The Mithraic temples were usually adorned with a great icon, or 
sculptured representation of the god in the act of slaying the mystic 
bull sz @ cave. He is arrayed in the conventional costume of the 
East—a sleeved tunic, trousers, and cloak—and wears the Phrygian 
cap (or “cap of liberty,” as it is sometimes called). He kneels upon 
the fallen bull, which he grasps by the jaw with his left hand, while 
with his right he plunges a dagger into its neck. The sacred raven 
(Aierocorax) hovers above his head, a lion crouches by his side, while 
a dog, a serpent, and a scorpion appear to aid him in his task, and 
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to participate in the slaughter of the dying victim. On the right and 
left of the group stand two attendant genii, arrayed like Mithras;, 
and holding lighted fambeaux in their hands. One of them holds 
his torch erect, the other his torch reversed. One of these typical 
groups found at Rome, and engraved in Montfaucon’s great work, 
“ Antiquity Explained,” contains some significant details which it 
may be worth our while to notice. On the right-hand side of the 
sculpture appears a tree covered with leaves, to the boughs of which 
are attached a lighted torch and the head of the bull Taurus (the 
sign of the vernal equinox), on the left is another tree, laden with 
fruit, from whose branches hang a reversed and extinguished torch 
and the scorpion (the sign of the autumnal equinox). In an upper 
panel of the sculpture, we see on the right a representation of the 
moon in a car drawn by two horses, who are falling exhausted to the 
earth ; on the left, a personification of the sun in a chariot, to which 
are attached four prancing steeds. In the space between the two 
chariots are seven flaming altars, symbolical of the seven known 
* planets ” or wandering bodies of the heavens—viz. the Sun, Moon, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. In front of these altars 
stands a winged figure of Mithras with a serpent entwined four times 
around his body. The entire picture is obviously of astronomical 
significance, and represents the annual course of the sun, from the 
period when it rises in the constellation of the Bull, at the vernal 
equinox, and ascends to the zenith of its glory, giving new life to 
nature, until the time when it again declines in power as it descends 
at the autumnal equinox and returns to the winter solstice. 

So far the cult is intelligible, and is only one of many forms of 
solar worship ; but now comes in the mystic or hidden teaching, and 
for an elucidation of this part of the subject we must turn to the 
pages of a fanciful commentary which Porphyry has written upon a 
certain “cave of the nymphs,” alluded to in Homer's “‘ Odyssey,” and 
which incidentally throws much light upon the little understood 
doctrines of the worship of Mithras. That writer says : 

The Persians, when teaching in a mystery the descent of souls to earth, and 
their reascent into heaven, perfect the initiate, calling the place a ‘‘cave.” For 
Zoroaster, first of all, consecrated among the neighbouring mountains of Persia a 
natural cave, overgrown with flowers, and containing a spring of water, to the 
honour of Mithras, creator and father of all. And after him the custom prevailed 
amongst others of performing the initiations and sacred rites in caves and grottoes, 
either natural or artificial. (‘‘ De Antro Nympharum,” 6.) 

Plato says that there are two gates or ‘‘ mouths,” through one of which souis 
ascend into heaven, and through the other of which they descend to earth, and 
the theologians constituted the Sun and A/oon gates of souls who ascended through 
the sun and descended through the moon. (/bid 29.) 
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Homer, too, mentions gates of the sun, by which (says Porphyry) he means 
Cancer and Capricorn, for to these points the sun proceeds when descending from 
the north to the south, and when ascending again from the south to the north. 
But Capricorn and Cancer are close to the Milky Way, and occupy its extremities, 
Cancer the northern and Capricorn the southern. (/éid. 28.) The north and 
south are, therefore, places proper to the birth and decease of souls. To Mithras 
accordingly they assigned a proper seat at the equator, and he bears the sword of 
the Ram (which is the sign of Mars) ; he is carried upon the Bull, because Mithras, 
like the Bull, is the creator and lord of generation. He is placed at the equator, 
having the north on his right and the south on his left. (Zoid. 24.) 

According to Pythagoras, souls are a crowd of dreams, who assemble in the 
Milky Way, which derives its name from the souls who are nourished with milk 
when they descend to generation, and for that reason those who invoke souls pour 
to them libations of honey mingled with milk, because they are wont to come by 
the attraction of its sweetness into generation, for milk is produced at the same 
time as souls. (/ézd. 28.) And the ancients used to call the moon, which is the 
queen of generation, the ‘* Bee,” and they also call the moon the ‘* Bui//,” and the 
exaltation of the moon is the Bull. Bees are born of the bull (Sovyeveis), and so 
also are souls proceeding to generation. (/did. 18.) 

The theologians make use of honey as a symbol of many different things, 
because it possesses various virtues, for it is valued for its property of cleansing 
and preserving, and by means of honey things are rendered incorruptible and old 
sores are cleansed. It is sweet to the taste, and is collected from flowers by 
bees, which are born of the bull. When, therefore, they pour honey, instead 
of water, on the hands of those who are initiated into the ‘‘ Lion” mysteries of 
Mithras in order to wash them, they exhort them to keep their hands pure from 
all that is painful, injurious, and impure. (67d. 15.) 


Macrobius, in his commentary on “ Scipio’s Dream ” (Book I. 12), 
gives a similar account. 


Through the gates of Cancer and Capricorn souls are believed to pass from 
heaven to earth, and to repass from earth to heaven. Cancer is called *‘ the 
gate of men,” because by it a descent is made to this lower world. Capricorn is 
called ‘‘ the gate of the gods,’’ because by it souls return to the seat of immortality 
which is proper to them, and are numbered with the gods. Pythagoras, there- 
fore, considers that the realms of Dis (Pluto) extend from the Milky Way 
downwards, because souls which have descended to that locality appear to have 
already withdrawn themselves from the upper regions, and it is on that account, 
says he, that a first nourishment of mi/k is offered to them at birth, because their 
departure from the Milky Way commences when they descend into earthly bodies. 
And so, as long as souls destined to descend remain in Cancer, they have not yet 
left the Milky Way, and are still of the number of the gods, but when, in the 
course of their descent, they reach the Lion, then they enter upon a commence- 
ment of their future state. 


What strikes us particularly in reading the above-cited passages 
is the fact that these mysterious doctrines of the East found a place 
in the writings of the Greek philosophers, Pythagoras and Plato, 
centuries before the introduction of the worship of Mithras. The 
soil was consequently prepared in advance for the dissemination of 
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that religion, and its rapid development and popularity among Western 
nations is, to some extent, accounted for. 

In the great icon the moon and sun are frequently substituted (in 
accordance with the foregoing Platonic account) as gates of descend- 
ing and ascending souls for Cancer and Capricorn. 

The cavern in which the Mithraic mysteries were celebrated 
represented, astronomically, the winter solstice, to which the sun 
declines, and from which it again arises every year, but in the 
mysteries it was a symbol of this earth (“ De Antro,” 5 and 9), to which, 
as we have seen, souls were believed to descend through the gate of the 
Tropic of Cancer (the sign of the summer solstice when the sun is in 
the Northern hemisphere), which is represented on the icon by the 
genius with an uplifted torch, typical of birth. The Bull was a 
mystic symbol of generative power, and, through its blood, souls 
born on earth obtained new life. Zaurobolio in aternum renatus, 
“‘ Regenerate through the blood of the Bull,” was the inscription 
engraved upon the tomb of a devotee of Mithras. The dog, serpent, 
and scorpion, originally astronomical signs, seem also to have con- 
tained a reference to the same generative power. Souls were compared 
to bees, because the latter were popularly believed to be generated 
from the bodies of dead bulls. We find an allusion to this singular 
belief in the 4th book of the “Georgics,” line 555, where swarms 
of bees (apt symbols of fecundity) pour forth from the carcasses of 
bulls slain in sacrifice ; and Virgil elsewhere compares the souls 
of the blessed to “ bees which, in meadows, on a serene summer’s 
day, sit on varied blossoms, and swarm around snow-white lilies ” 
(“ AEneid,” 6). 

The followers of Mithras were further taught that the soul when 
clothed in human flesh was obliged to undergo a sevenfold initiation 
on earth. A passage in St. Jerome’s 7th epistle to Leta, already 
noticed, mentions the symbols which gave names to these seven 
initiatory rites. 

“ Did not your relation Gracchus,” says he, “a few years ago, 
when he filled the office of prefect of the city, overturn, break, and 
burn the cave of Mithras and all the portentous images, under which 
are initiated Corax the raven, Gryphus the griffin, A/i/es the soldier, 
Leo the lion, Perses the Persian, Heliodromos the sun’s course, and 
Pater the father, and, having given these pledges in advance, obtain 
the baptism of Christ?” And Porphyry adds: “In the mysteries 
of Mithras, those who are partakers of the sacred rites are called, if 
men lions, if women lionesses, the acolytes are called ravens, and 
the fathers in a similar manner are called eagles and hawks. Those 
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who undergo the ‘lion’ initiation assume the forms of various 
animals, and it is the common opinion of mankind that these symbols 
relate to the nature of the Zodiac ” (“ De Abstinentia,” iv. 16.) The 
initiations were commonly termed Coracica, Leontica, Persica, Heliaca, 
Patrica, &c. Inthe Leontica, as we have seen, the hands of the 
initiate were washed with honey. The “soldier,” at his initiation, 
had a crown presented to him with a sword interposed (a travesty of 
martyrdom), and he was instructed to dash it from his head, saying, 
“‘ Mithras is my crown!” (Tertullian, ‘de Corona,” c. 15.) 

After death the soul of the votary of Mithras was believed to 
ascend to bliss through the gate of the Tropic of Capricorn (the sign 
of the winter solstice when the sun is in the southern hemisphere), 
which is represented upon the icon by the genius with a lowered 
torch, typical of death. But in the course of its ascent it had to 
pass through seven more tests, corresponding to its seven initiations 
on earth. For Origen says: 

Celsus, like Plato, affirms that the path of souls to earth and from earth 
again passes through the planets, and, in order to display his varied knowledge, 
introduces into the work which he has written against us certain Persian mysteries, 
for he writes : ‘* The doctrine of the Persians and the worship of Mithras peculiar 
to them have a symbol of the two revolutions (or periods) of the heavens—namely, 
| that of the fixed stars and that of the planets, and the passage of the soul through 
| the latter. That symbol is a ladder set up on high from one “ gate” to another 

in succession, until it reaches the entrance of the eighth gate. The first of these 
gates is of lead, the second of pewter, the third of brass, the fourth of iron, the 
fifth of mixed metal, the sixth of silver, and the seventh of gold. The first gate 
| they assign to Saturn, indicating by lead the slow movement of that planet ; the 
second to Venus, comparing to it the brightness and softness of pewter ; the third 
gate of solid brass to Jupiter ; the fourth of iron to the planet Mercury, because 





| 
| 
| 
| 


iron, like the god Mercury, is patient of toil, beneficial to trade, and equally 
famous amongst men; the fifth gate of mixed metal they assign to the planet 
Mars on account of its unequal and varied composition ; the sixth gate of silver to 
the Moon ; and the seventh of gold to the Sun, in reference to the colours of those 
heavenly bodies.” (‘*Contra Celsum,” Book VI., 11, 12.) 

This passage explains the winged figure who is pictured in the 
Mithraic icon as standing in front of seven altars. It is the perfected 
soul, who has passed through the seven planetary gates, and has’ 
reached the fixed stars, or heaven of perfect bliss. 

Before presenting himself for initiation into the mysteries, the 
devotee subjected himself to certain ordeals, as a preparation for 
what Himerius the Sophist (“Orat.” vii. 9) calls the “ better life.” Elias 
| Cretensis, in his commentary on the works of St. Gregory Nazianzenus 
(“Orat.” 4), says : “ No one is admitted to the sacred rites of Mithras 
unless he has first undergone all the different kinds of torment, and 
has given a proof of his piety and fortitude of mind in suffering pain, 
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It is said that there are eighty different kinds of torture, through 
which the person desiring initiation must of necessity pass in a certain 
order. First he must spend many days in the water, then he must 
cast himself into the fire. After that he must live in a desert, and 
impose fasting upon himself. And in this manner he must proceed, 
until -he has exhausted the eighty kinds of torture. And if he 
survives them, then at length he is initiated into the sacred rites of 
Mithras.” 

These severe rules of discipline must have been greatly relaxed 
in the case of all except fanatics, for this species of self-mortification, 
which finds such favour among Orientals, is not likely to have com- 
mended itself to Western minds, or to have become popular amongst 
the Roman public.’ Besides, we find that women and children 
became initiates of Mithras. 

The pseudo-Christian sects, known as the Gnostics and Basilidians, 
worshipped the sun under the names of Abraxas and Mithras, and 
both these mystic names were found to contain the number 365, that 
is the number of days in the solar year. (St. Jerome’s Commentary 
on Amos.) Thus, if we give to each of the Greek letters its proper 
numerical value, we obtain— 


A B R A X A S 
I+ 2 + 100 + I + 60 + I + 200 = 365 


M E i te R A S 

40 + 5 + 10 + 9 + 100 + I + 200 = 365 
But the latter name appears to have been deliberately misspelt in 
order to arrive at the desired result ! 

The Gnostics have left immense numbers of engraved gems, 
which they used as charms or amulets, and on them the sun is 
represented as a lion-headed man, a licn, or a lion-headed snake 
crowned with rays, together with many other Mithraic symbols, such 
as the bee, the crescent moon, the seven planets, and the eight-rayed 
star. 

It is not surprising that the early Fathers regarded some of the 
Mithraic mysteries as Satanic parodies of Christian ceremonies. “Ter- 
tullian says: “The devil himself imitates, in the mysteries of idols, 
the very details of the divine sacraments, and he himself baptizes his 
believers and faithful, and promises them remission of sins by that 
ablution, and Mithras signs his own soldiers upon the forehead, 
celebrates an oblation of bread, and exhibits a symbolical repre- 
sentation of the Resurrection.” (‘‘ De Prescriptione Hezreticorum,” 
c. 40.) And Justin Martyr adds that the devils took bread and a 
cup of water in the sacrifices of those who were initiated into the 
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mysteries of Mithras, and pronounced certain words over them, in 
imitation of the Christian rites. (“ Dialogue with Tryphonus,”c. 70.) A 
Mithraic temple discovered at Spoleto consisted of a long subter- 
ranean corridor, at the east end of which were three niches that had 
once contained statues of the god and his two attendant genii, but 
the shrine had been rifled, and the statues had disappeared. In 
front of the niches was an altar with the inscription, “Soli invicto 
Mithrz sacrum,” and beside it stood a rough-hewn stone shaped like 
a sugar-loaf, with a square orifice cut in its side to represent the hole 
in the rock from which Mithras emerged at his birth. Among other 
objects found here were a large prism-shaped stone, some fragments 
of a terra-cotta image of the god, a little bone statue of a priest 
crowned with laurel, who kneels and plays upon a lyre ; two other 
figures of a priest dressed in a red tunic, with a green band upon his left 
arm, and a green veil upon his head, holding in his right hand a bill- 
hook, and in his left a cup ; a figure of a priestess arrayed in a red 
mantle lined with green, and offering a cup ; a sacrificial knife, anda 
small bronze cross adorned with busts of the sun and moon, who are 
represented with nimbi around their heads. (“ Archzologia,” 47, 205.) 

In another artificial cavern at Ostia the great icon occupied the 
east end, with an altar before it, and in a sort of side chapel were 
seven other altars, sacred, it may be assumed, to the seven planets. 
(“ Archeologia,” 48, 19.) 

A cave temple was discovered some years ago upon a hillside at 
Housesteads, Northumberland. A spring of water flowed through it, 
and there were extensive foundations of a building connected with 
the exterior of the grotto. At the west end stood a half-length statue 
of Mithras enclosed in an oval shrine, upon which were sculptured 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac. On the right and left of this shrine 
stood two altars, one inscribed “To God the sun, unconquered 
Mithras the eternal,” and the other “To God the best and greatest, 
unconquered Mithras the eternal” ; and the names of the Consuls 
which appear upon the latter indicate that it was dedicated in the year 
252 A.D. Facing the shrine was a broken fragment of the conventional 
icon representing Mithras slaying the bull. These relics are preserved 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Hodgson’s “Northumberland,” vol. 3, part 2.) 

We have now noticed all the salient points connected with this 
very mysterious religion, and the passages which are referred to in 
this brief account will enable the reader who is desirous of further 
pursuing the subject to investigate more fully the details of the worship 
and ritual of “ the unconquered god.” 

THOMAS H, B. GRAHAM. 
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PHYSICIANS 
OF THE OLDEN DAYS. 


HE meeting of the British Medical Association in London, 
during the present year, renders it a not inappropriate time for 
the consideration of the Reformation of the Medical Profession during 
the reign of Henry VIII. A significant and instructive event surely, 
as it changed the empirical pretenders of the middle ages into the 
pioneers of a life-saving art and science ; thus, as statistics have 
definitely proved, materially affecting the length of human life. Itis 
both curious and instructive to consider carefully the difficulties that 
had to be contended with at the period when Church and Medicine 
definitely separated. To note how and by whom these difficulties 
were grappled with and overcome is to throw many significant side- 
lights on some of the most important historical events of a most 
interesting portion of our national history. 

To understand properly the position of the medical profession at 
this epoch it is necessary to epitomise the disposition of different 
ages and different nations to the medical men of their times. In 
most of the pagan mythologies, gods were the patrons and creators 
of medicine ; the Greek god of medicine, Esculapius, has lent his 
name to the medical profession of after ages. Cicero tells us: 
* Deorum immortalium inventioni consecrata est ars medica.” Pliny 
states : “ Diis primum inventores suos assignavit medicina ” ; he also 
adds that, if any nation did without physicians, none ever did with- 
out physic! Hippocrates says: “They who first found out the way 
of curing distempers, thought it an art to be ascribed to the gods, 
which is the received opinion.” Celsus tells us: “Medicina nusquam 
non est.” In the book of the “ Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach” 
we find : “ Honour a physician with the honour due unto him for 
the uses which ye may have of him, for the Lord hath created him. 
For of the Most High cometh healing, and he shall receive honour of 
the king. The skill of the physician shall lift up his head, and in 
the sight of great men he shall be in admiration. The Lord hath 
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created medicines out of the earth; and he that is wise will not abhor 
them” ;—proving the estimation in which the profession was held 
by the Jews of old. 

The pages of Herodotus throw light on the curious custom of 
the Babylonians and Egyptians of bringing the sick into the public 
thoroughfares for the advice and experience of the passers-by ; thus 
explaining many references in the Old and New Testaments to a 
similar practice among the Jews. 

Among the Egyptians we find that, although they held the medi- 
cal art in estimation, yet the highest orders of the priesthood were not 
physicians; only the image-bearers, or “ pastophori,” were allowed to 
prescribe and use remedies named in the six “ Hermetical books.” 
Physicians, on the other hand, were greatly venerated by the Greeks. 


Homer tells us— 
A wise physician skilled our wounds to heal 
Is more to armies than the public weal. 


Most of the physicians in Rome were Greeks. Juvenal has 
satirically told us the name of one :— 


How many sick in one short autumn fell, 
Let Themeson, their ruthless slayer, tell. 


An epigram of Martial tells us of the curious custom of the 
Roman physicians visiting their patients attended by a train of 


students :— 
I’m ill. Send for Symmachus ; he’s here, 


His hundred pupils following in his rear. 
All feel my pulse with hands as cold as snow ; 
I had no fever then—I have it now. 


The Athenians prohibited slaves or women practising medicine, 
while the Romans left surgery to slaves and freedmen. 

Among the many curious medical works which gave celebrity to 
Celsus one aphorism of his may be noted which no modern school of 
medical ethics has ever attempted to gainsay : “The man of real 
ability is always ready to make a frank acknowledgment of his errors, 
especially in a profession where it is of importance to posterity to 
read the ¢ruth.” One hundred and thirty years after his day 
Galen added much to medical research. 

We have noted curiously that religion from pagan days was 
associated with medicine; in the middle ages the monasteries and 
nunneries monopolised learning, and undertook to reap for religious 
purposes the benefit of the cure of bodily ailments. The bishops of 
each English diocese had the power to issue licences, however incom- 
petent they were to judge of medical capability. The last time this 
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power was exercised in England was, I understand, in 1827, when 
the then Archbishop of Canterbury granted a degree of M.D. to 
Sir Charles Clarke at Lambeth Palace. 
Chaucer gives us a striking portrait of the physician of his day : 
With us there was a Doctour of Physik, 
In al the worlde was there non hym lyk 
To speke of physik and of surgerye, 
For he was groundit in astronomy. 

A great quack and renegade priest of the Reformation period, 
Andrew Borde, gave the name of “ Merry Andrew” to suchlike 
frequenters of country fairs. Madame de Sévigné aptly defines 
quackery as “Spécieux babil, des mots pour des raisons, et des 
promesses pour des effets.” 

We must, however, remember that physicians then had not the 
knowledge they now possess of facts, which enables them to weigh 
more justly certain probabilities. They became possessed of more 
learning at this particular period as a result of the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks in 1453. Hume states : “‘ The Greeks, among 
whom some remains of learning were still preserved, being scattered by 
these barbarians, took shelter in Italy, and imported, together with 
their admirable language, a tincture of their science.” From the 
Italian Universities the revival of literature and science spread to 
England. 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida,— HORACE, 

In the tenth reign of Henry VIII., on September 23, 1518, 
John Chambre, Thomas Linacre, Ferdinand de Victoria, Medicorum 
Nostrorum, Nicholas Holsack, John Francis, Robert Yaxley,” were 
granted letters patent giving them the privilege of admitting men to 
practise medicine in London and seven miles round. This was the 
original foundation of the present Royal College of Physicians of 
London. The first letters patent having apparently been inadequate for 
the purposes intended, in the fourteenth year of Henry VIII. a statute 
was passed enacting that no person save a graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge should practise in England, unless he had a licence from 
the President of the College of Physicians aforesaid, and from three 
of the “ Elects,” who were chosen from among the Fellows. 

In 1552 we find the new college rejected two candidates, one of 
whom subsequently had a degree conferred on him at Oxford ; an 
admonition was addressed therecn to that University by the then presi- 
dent of the college, Dr. John Caius. To conclude this episode we 
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must adduce the fact that seven years after the death of Caius the same 
candidate, Ludforde, became on April 7, 1563, F.R.C.P. of London. 

The words of the original Charter of the College of Physicians 
enlighten us as to the then standing and condition of the medical 
profession, in the following quaint manner :— 

“ Before this period a great multitude of ignorant persons, of whom 
the greater part had no insight into physic, nor in any other kind of 
learning ; some could not even read letters in the book ; so far forth 
that common artificers, as smiths, weavers, and women, boldly and 
accustomably took upon them great cures, to the high displeasure 
of God, great infamy of the faculty, and the grievous hurt, damage, 
and destruction of many of the King’s liege people.” Let us now 
see the upshot of this wise protection of the public in the words of 
Stow’s ‘‘ Chronicles ” :—“ A counterfeit doctor was set on horseback, 
his face to the horse’s tail, the same tail in his hand as a bridle, a 
collar of jordans about his neck, a whetstone on his heart, and so led 
through the City of London with ringing of basins and banished. 
Such deceivers, no doubt, are many who, being never trained up in 
reading or practice of physic or chirurgery, do boast to adoe great 
cures, especially upon women, to make them straight that before 
were crooked, corbed, or crumped in any parts of their bodies . . . 
but the contrary is true; for some have received gold when 
they have better deserved the whetstone.” The antiquary and 
historian puts the case graphically and forcibly, but some of the 
words used being now obsolete, it may add to the clearness of 
the description if we realise that ‘‘ jordans” were pots of the shape 
of modern soda-water bottles with rather larger necks, then used for 
experiments by alchemists. The well-known statesman of the 
next century, Sir Francis Bacon, has left on record a repartee whiich 
elucidates the use then made of the phrase “ to deserve the whet- 
stone.” When Sir Kenelm Digby was expatiating to James I. on the 
possession of the true philosopher’s stone by an Italian hermit, in reply 
to that monarch’s question, “‘ What kind of stone was that?” Bacon 
quaintly and appositely exclaimed, “ Perhaps it was a whetstone !” 

Of the six founders of the College of Physicians the two first, 
Linacre and Chambers, were intimately connected with the King’s 
household. Of the four others we know little except that they must 
have been men of learning and weight in their day to have assumed 
the position they did. As it is self-evident that Chambers and 
Linacre used their influence with their monarch, not for their own 
aggrandisement, but for the advantage of their fellow-creatures 
and the interests of science and humanity, it is necessary, in 
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order to understand their actions, to note what manner of men 
they were. In very early days the only three “Syrs” were these : 
“ Syr Kynge, Syr Knyghte, Syr Prieste.” So Linacre and Chambers, 
it is interesting to note, were designated “Sir” as priests, not 
as physicians. 

Thomas Linacre was born at Canterbury in 1460. He was 
the lineal descendant of a family of Saxon descent, who held 
the manor of Linacre, near Chesterfield, from before the Norman 
Conquest till the end of the sixteenth century. In the visitation of 
Derbyshire, in 1569, Richard St. George Norroy gives two of this 
family the rank of Esquire or Armiger, an honour then only of descent 
or creation. Their family also held the manor of Brampton, near 
Chesterfield, as a fief under the Earl of Shrewsbury, and their heir- 
male died without issue in 1588, at Hasland Hall, an old manor- 
house still existing, which the writer has seen descend from the 
honour of a farm homestead to the subdivision into four dwell- 
ings for colliers. Thomas Linacre was educated at Oxford, and 
became a Fellow of All Souls’ College. He then accompanied an 
embassy, sent by Henry VIL., to Rome, and while in Italy he secured 
the patronage of Lorenzo de’ Medici, the restorer of Italian 
literature, and shared the studies of Piero and Giovanni de’ Medici— 
the latter became afterwards Pope Leo X. Under such auspices the 
young English student gained access to the valuable manuscripts in 
the Greek, Latin, and Eastern languages which form the basis of the 
Laurentian Library. While Linacre was thus studying under Angelo 
Poliziano and Demetrius Chalcondyles, by comparison of dates we 
learn that the latter was superintending the printing of a curious 
edition of Homer in 1488 ; so perhaps Linacre may have helped to 
revise the very proof sheets of a splendid copy which, singularly 
enough, is now preserved in the library of the College of Physicians 
of London. Dibdin speaks of this edition as follows: “ Homerus 
Chalcondylez, Florent. fol. 1488, Graece, 2 vols. Editio Princeps: This 
is one of the most celebrated publications of the fifteenth century, 
well known to bibliographers, and to be found in all the libraries of 
the curious. This immortal work (for such a production at such 
an early period of typography well merits the appellation) was 
composed and executed by the care and application, and at the 
expense, of Demetrius Chalcondyle the Athenian and Demetrius 
of Crete.” Palmer, in his History of Printing, observes: “ This 
excellent work I have seen in the curious library of Dr. Mead, 
and I dare affirm that whoever examines the whiteness of the 
paper, the fineness of the character, the elegant disposition of 
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the matter, the exact distance between the lines, the large margin, 
and, in short, the whole performance, with its various orna- 
ments, will easily own it a masterpiece in that kind.” (Dr. Mead, 
it may here be remarked, was the physician who, when called to 
Queen Anne’s deathbed, at once said she would not long survive. 
He was physician to George II., and used his influence with his 
friend Guy to leave his wealth to the hospital we associate with his 
name.) Linacre graduated at Padua, he then returned to his Alma 
Mater, took his M.D. at Oxford, and taught Greek at that University 
before Cardinal Wolsey established there the Greek chair. Sir 
Thomas More was one of his pupils. Henry VII. made him 
physician to Prince Arthur. To this young Prince he dedicated a 
work on mathematics, and to his sister, the Princess Mary, a treatise 
on grammar. Linacre taught the Princess Catherine of Aragon 
Italian. Through her he gained great influence in the Court of 
Henry VIII. Erasmus wrote at this period that “the palace of the 
King of England contains more men of condition [7.e. learning] than 
any Academy.”. The same writer, in a letter to a friend, says :—“ I 
present you with the works of Galen, now, with the help of Linacre, 
speaking better Latin than they ever before spoke Greek.” The 
presentation copies of Linacre’s translation of four books of Galen’s 
*“*Methodus Medendi,” belonging to Henry VIII. and Cardinal 
Wolsey, are now in the British Museum; both are exquisitely 
bound in white vellum; that of the King is impressed with the 
Royal arms, that of Wolsey has on it a Cardinal’s hat; the 
dedication in this latter book is, I believe, in Linacre’s own 
handwriting. The signature resembles that in a book presented 
to the College of Physicians by Dr. William Woodford, in 
1733, entitled “Opera Agricolationum Columelle  Varronis 
Catonisque necnon Palladii, cum exscriptionibus et commentariis D. 
Philippi Beroaldi, 1496.” Erasmus seems to have had the highest 
opinion of Linacre’s talents as a physician. A passage in one of 
his letters remarks that “ No Linacre was at hand to restore him 
to health by his skilful advice.” His reputation as a physician 
depends on the opinion of his contemporaries of his medical 
skill, for, although he lived through several epidemics and con- 
troversies respecting the treatment of the same, he left no original 
work on medicine ; but his classical learning is undoubted. He 
is said to have been the first Englishman to study Aristotle 
and Galen in the original. He numbered Wolsey, More, Erasmus, 
Melancthon, Aldus Manutius, Dean Colet, and Caius among his 
friends and patrons. He became a priest late in life, certainly not 
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from pecuniary motives, as his appointments were not lucrative. In 
his old age he applied himself closely to theological studies, and is 
said, after a careful perusal of the Sermon on the Mount, to have 
uttered the scathing comment on the morality of the period that 
“ Either this is not the Gospel, or we are not Christians.” Linacre 
died of stone, in great agony, October 20, 1524. He was buried in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the succeeding President of the College 
of Physicians, Dr. Caius, had erected to him a fine monument, which 
however was lost in the Great Fire of 1666. He bequeathed to the 
College of Physicians his house in Knightrider Street, where its 
first meetings had been held under his fostering care. 

John Chambers, first on the roll of the six physicians who formed 
the College of Physicians,'! is more remarkable for the religious 
preferment he had, than for his medical status. He served the office 
of Censor to the College in 1523, and with Dr. Butts, Dr. Cromer, 
and Dr. Aug, he compiled a MS. Pharmacopeeia, mainly for the use 
of Henry VIII., several prescriptions therein being of the king’s own 
invention ; this is preserved among the Sloane MSS. in the British 
Museum. He was a native of Northumberland, and became a priest 
in early life. He was a Fellow of Merton College, Oxford ; after taking 
the degree of M.A. he in 1502 went to Italy, and graduated in physic at 
Padua. On his return to England he became King’s Physician, as suc- 
cessor to Linacre, to whom he took personally the king’s permission 
to dedicate to him his translation of Galen’s “ Method of Healing.” 

In 1508 he got the living of Bowden, Leicestershire ; he became 
Canon of Windsor in 1522; in 1524 he was collated to the Arch- 
deaconry of Bedford ; in. 1526 he was made Warden of Merton 
College, Oxford. On October 29, 1531, he was made M.D., Oxford. 
In 1536 he signed the “ Articles of Faith” as Dean of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Stephen, Westminster ; he was also Archdeacon of 
Meath, but he was exempt by letters patent from his clerical duties, 
as he was the king’s physician. He gave 11,000 marks to build “a 
very curious cloyster” to his Collegiate Chapel of St. Stephen, but 
he lived to see it demolished at the Reformation. Godwin has 
fallen into the error of confusing him with his namesake and con- 
temporary John Chamber the last Abbot, and afterwards Bishop 
of Peterborough, who died in 1556. He it was who performed the 
funeral obsequies of Queen Catherine of Aragon. 

As Court Physician, Dr. Chambers attended at Greenwich 
Palace Queen Anne Boleyn, when Queen Elizabeth was born. In 
a letter (extant) to the Privy Council, regarding Queen Jane 


’ He outlived his five contemporaries, 
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Seymour’s critical condition when Edward VI. was born, he signed 
himself “Priest.” All the biographers of John Chambers assert 
that he was buried in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. On 
reference to the registers of that church (by kind permission of 
the Archdeacon of Westminster), I found he was also married 
there. I noted in the register for 1545, ‘“‘ Maryayg for Novem- 
bre the ix day John Chambre with Jono Wardell”; in the register 
for the following year is an entry of the “ crystenyng” of their 
son. Among the Burryalls for 1549, in June, is the record of the 
death of “Jono Chambe,” and on July 2 that of “Sir John 
Chambe.” By reference to the Churchwardens’ Account Books ! of 
the same period, preserved in the Town Hall of Westminster 
(through the kindness of the Vestry Clerk), I was enabled to find that 
in June 1549 payment from Sir John Chambe had been received for 
the grave and “belle” at the burial of Joan Chambe ; and on 
July 2, 1549, I noted the item of “viii'” for “belle” paid at the 
burial of “Sir John Chamber,” but could trace no charge for his 
grave. Hence the question arises—Did he share his wife’s grave, 
for which he had so recently paid? or, as a priest, had he a claim 
to a grave for nothing? The ordinary price of a funeral at that 
period appears to have been about 2d. 

Among the number of missing tombstones at St. Margaret’s 
Church is that of Chambers. In the MS. book on the Tombstones 
Past and Present, presented tothe church by the late Mr. Henry 
Poole, I find an annotation after the name of Dr. John Chambers : 
“Afterwards interred in the crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, and 
finally in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey.” 

The celebrated picture by Holbein, preserved in the Hall of the 
Barbers’ Company, is often incorrectly designated, “Granting of 
the Charter to the Barber-Surgeons.” As the Company received 
their Charter in 1512, a comparison of dates proves this to be im- 
possible. Holbein did not come to England till 1526, when he 
brought a letter of recommendation to Sir Thomas More. More 
let him live in his house three years, and employed him to paint 
several pictures, and in 1529 invited the king to inspect these 
pictures ; thus Holbein was never presented to the king till 
fifteen years after the Barbers received their Charter. In the 
picture Henry looks about fifty, and as several persons represented 
in the picture did not belong to the Company till 1541, when the 


' See “Some Curiosities of Westminster,” Gentieman’s Magazine for June 
1894. 
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Company of Barbers and the Guild of Surgeons were united by 
Act of Parliament, it was probably in commemoration of this event 
that the famous picture was painted. 

Chambers is the first of the three kneeling figures on the right 
hand of the king ; he wears a gown trimmed with fur, and a biretta- 
like cap. (Physicians appear then to have worn large loose red 
robes, trimmed with fur, and generally red caps. Chaucer thus 
describes their dress in his time: “In scarlet gown, furred well.”) 
He has a straight short nose, well-defined eyebrows, a clean 
shaven chin, and a severe expression of countenance. In the 
Annals of the “ Barber-Surgeons,” regarding this celebrated picture 
the following account is given: “In 1734 the Company of Barber- 
Surgeons agreed with Mr. Bernard Baron for him to engrave 
the picture for 150 guineas. .. . It was published in 1736, and is 
a faithful reproduction much sought after by collectors. Baron has, 
however, copied the picture exactly as he saw it on the copper-plate, 
so that when the impressions were struck off everything was reversed. 
... The print is dedicated to the Earl of Burlington, with a 
Latin inscription.” 

In 1894 the Royal College of Physicians became possessed of a 
beautifully painted miniature of Dr. Chambers, a copy, the learned 
Treasurer kindly informed me, of one at Vienna, painted on the back 
ofa ten of clubs, the work of J. Oliver the elder, a celebrated English 
miniature painter. The background, like that of most of his minia- 
tures, is of an exquisite shade of blue, rarely seen except on Sévres 
china. The features are most carefully painted, and resemble in 
every particular the face in the large picture by Holbein mentioned 
above ; the furred gown and curious-shaped cap are also the same ; 
perhaps in the miniature Dr. Chambers appears a little younger. On 
the frame is the following inscription :—“ Joan * Chambre M+ D- 
Henrici * Octavi * Regis * Archiatrus - Hujus - Collegii - e ° 
fundatoribus * Coll - Merton * Oxon - custos * Ecclesiz * Collegiate - 
Seti - Stephani - Westmonasteriensis - Decanus * Obiit * MDXLIX.” 

Behind Dr. Chambers in Holbein’s picture of the Barber- 
Surgeons kneels Dr. William Butts, whose expressive physiognomy 
proves how true is the record of the books of the College of 
Physicians, in which he is described as “ vir gravis, eximia literarum 
cognitione, singulari judicio, summa experientia et prudenti 
consilio doctor.” Another portrait of Dr. Butts, by Holbein, was 
exhibited in 1866 at Burlington House. Sir William Butts, born in 
Norfolk, was educated at Gonville Hall, Cambridge, took his degree, 
B.A. 1506, M.A. 1509, M.D. 1518; was admitted a Fellow of the 
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Royal College of Physicians November 9, 1529. He was physician 
to Henry VIII., Queen Anne Boleyn, Queen Jane Seymour, and 
Queen Mary I. He received #20 per annum from the king for 
attendance on his natural son, the Duke of Richmond. He also at- 
tended Cardinal Wolsey, the Duke of Norfolk, George Boleyn, Lord 
Rochford, and other celebrities of the Court of the Reformation. His 
wife was a gentlewoman of the Princess Mary’s household ; her portrait, 
also by Holbein, was engraved by Bartolozzi in “The Court of 
Henry VIII.” To the prudence and worldly common-sense of Sir 
William Butts, Queen Mary I. was undoubtedly indebted for the 
protection of her life. Shortly after the divorce of her mother, 
rumours of attempts by partisans of Queen Anne Boleyn to poison 
the Princess Mary coming to the ears of her good physician, he 
warned Lady Shelton, the Princess’s governess, to redouble her care 
of her royal charge for her own sake, as it was reported in London 
that she was trying to poison the Princess. 

Being sent to the death-bed of Cardinal Wolsey by Henry VIIL., 
he vainly attempted to reconcile his sovereign to the dying Minister. 
That he had a good influence over Henry VIII. is proved by the 
immortal lines of Shakspeare (Henry V///., act v. scene 2), founded 
on historic facts regarding his courageous intercession on behalf 
of Archbishop Cranmer. Butts died November 22, 1545, and was 
buried at Fulham Church. His epitaph was written by his friend 
Sir John Chake in Latin elegiacs. He left three sons, but had only 
one grandchild ; she married Sir Nicholas Bacon, eldest son to the 
Keeper of the Great Seal to Queen Elizabeth. 

The first notice we find of royal payments to a physician was 
when Nicholas de Ferneham was called to the Court of Henry IIL, 
at a salary, until he became Bishop of Durham. In the Accounts 
for the Royal Household, which date from the thirty-third year of 
Henry VI., and continue during the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII., we find no regular allowance was made to the 
royal physicians—they were given a “reward,” z.¢. honorarium ; the 
royal apothecaries, however, were paid as in the form of a legal 
demand. Among the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum are 
the Accounts of Henry VIII. On May 16, in the twenty-first year 
of his reign, we note: “To Cuthbert the King’s Apothecarie in full : 
xxx 1. xii* vit.” 

On October 13: “ To the Sergeant Apothecary his bill xxviii Il. 


iii x#.” 
In the twenty-third year of his reign, on Feb, 1 : ‘ In reward to 
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On March 30: “Paid to my lady princess phisitian in.reward 
xxvii Il. xiiis.” 

On October 5: “To Dr. Butts phisitian for ye use of Dr. 
Thurleby Bishop of Ely by King’s command x ll.” 

On September 20, 1546, Christopher Barker, Garter King-at- 
Arms, granted arms to the Royal College of Physicians : “ Sables, 
a_ border with semy fflourdeluces golde, in the chefe an arme 
charnois oute of a clowde argent and azure, with the’ Rase 
of the Son golde, with a cuffe ermin, the hande ffelenge the 
powlle of an arme in fesse charnois: in point a powmegrannatte 
golde.” 

The founders of the Royal College of Physicians were probably 
pure physicians, for in 1524 we find they forbade by statute their 
licentiates from making or selling medicine. Apothecaries were 
then generally grocers ; afterwards they were incorporated by James I., 
who, in‘ the preamble of the charter, states that ‘114 of his 
natural subjects were learned in the mystery of pharmacy.” Thence- 
forth grocers were forbidden to keep apothecaries’ shops. In 1543 
we find, through the instrumentality of the College of Physicians, 
bad medicines were ordered to be burnt in the “ aperto foro” at 
Westminster. In 1565 Queen Elizabeth granted the College of 
Physicians the privilege of “ one, two, three, or four human bodies 
yearly to dissect and anatomise.” The original charter. of the 
College of Physicians has been altered under several Acts of 
Henry VIIJ. and of succeeding sovereigns. On March 26, 1663, 
the original number of six Fellows was,altered to forty, and in 1694, 
under William and Mary, it was again increased ; now it is practically 
unlimited. The bye-laws have been altered from time to time as 
varying customs and the changes of centuries exacted. Many 
famous names are and have been on the roll call, but none more 
deserving of notice than the half-forgotten worthies mentioned in 
this article. Considering their opportunities, they were men 


Whose lives more than preceptive wisdom taught 
The great in action, and the pure in thought— 


men of whom Englishmen for all time should be proud; men to 
whom the words of the Apocrypha seem to be thoroughly appro- 
priate—“ Let us now praise famous men.” 

The separation between the Church and the art of surgery 
occurred before this period. In 1163 the Council of Tours forbade 
the clergy to operate, as the practice involved “shedding of blood, 
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which was incompatible with their holy office.” Surgery thus fell 
into the hands of the Guild of Barbers, who had previously acted as 
assistants to the monks in the minor operations of tooth-drawing 
and blood-letting, but the guilds gradually merged their semi- 
religious character into that of trading secular companies. In 1506 
the Guild of Surgeons of London was incorporated with the City 
Company of Barbers, and henceforth was known as the Barber- 
Surgeons, “till the final separation of the craft of barbery from the 
profession of surgery took place.” In 1540 an Act of Parliament 
permitted barbers to draw teeth but not to “let blood.” 

William Hobbes in 1461, and Thomas Vicary in 1530, were 
Sergeant-Surgeons to the Sovereign, but no name as yet stands forth 
prominently from the page of history as a surgeon ; the art was in 
its scientific infancy, and many discoveries had to be made ere 
surgery rose to its present dignity. 

In the fifteenth century physicians were chiefly men of letters 
trained in the Universities of England and the Continent ; they were, 
it appears, apt to consider it infringed their dignity to attend patients 
in bed, so the barber-surgeons gradually encroached on their 
province ; hence we find the second president of the College of 
Physicians, Dr. John Caius (the learned founder of Caius College, 
Cambridge), defending the rights of the College alike against the 
illegal practices of surgeons, and against the empirics who violated 
the law of the land. Space precludes entering here into the details 
of how the surgical profession has risen to its present eminence, or 
of recording the names of those great surgeons whose efforts for 
suffering humanity have “left footprints on the sands of time” ; 
suffice it to say that the Examination Hall of the Conjoint Board 
on the Victoria Embankment is a practical proof that Medicine 
and Surgery now work hand in hand, while a glance at the 
present roll call of the profession will show that its great leaders 
are to be found equally in the ranks of the physicians and 
surgeons. 

We have already noted that the original dwelling-place of the 
Royal College of Physicians was in the house bequeathed to it by its 
first President, Linacre, in Knightrider Street. Early inthe seventeenth 
century the College moved to Amen Corner, where Dr. Harvey 
erected a Convocation House and Museum ; and in 1656 heassigned 
to the College his paternal estate, of the value of £56, to defray the 
cost of an anniversary feast and an annual Latin oration. After the 
Great Fire of 1666, the Fellows subscribed for the erection of a new 
College in Warwick Lane, from the designs of Sir Christopher Wren. 
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This College is satirically described in the opening canto of Sir S. 
Garth’s “‘ Dispensary ”— 

Not far from that most celebrated place 

Where angry Justice shows her awful face ; 

Where little villains must submit to fate, 

That great ones may enjoy the world in state ; 

There stands a Dome, majestic to the sight, 

And sumptuous arches bear its awful height. 

A golden globe, placed high with artful skill, 

Seems to the distant sight a gilded pill. 


When Warwick Lane was turned into a market the College 
removed, June 25, 1825, to its present abode, Pall Mall East. There, 
over the portal, stand as an “echo of deepest meaning from the 
great and mighty Nations of the Dead” (Carlyle) three statues, those 
of Linacre, Harvey, and Sydenham:—Thomas Linacre, the priest and 
physician, fit representative of the past, the reformer of abuses, the 
man of great intellectual powers and foresight—in one word, the 
Founder of the Royal College of Physicians of London : 

William Harvey, the greatest anatomist of his age, who, by the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, did more for medical 
science than has ever been achieved before or since : 

Thomas Sydenham, the great physician, pioneer of the present 
school of medical research, “ Father of Modern Medicine” ; his 
delineations of disease have never been, and probably never will 
be, surpassed ; he was, to use Locke’s well-known aphorism, “ one 
of the master-builders in the commonwealth of learning.” 


MARY L, SINCLAIR. 
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THE BATTLE. OF STAMFORD 
BRIDGE. 


T is related that when, under the Danish dynasty, the eyes of the 
English people fixed themselves with trembling hope on Edward, 
surnamed the Confessor, a Glastonbury monk dreamt that he saw St. 
Peter anoint Edward king. ‘The dreamer dared to ask, “ Who shall 
succeed him?” ‘Care not thou for that,” answered the Apostle ; 
“for the kingdom of England is God’s kingdom.” ‘Which, surely,” 
says worthy old Holinshed, “ may in good earnest appear to be full 
true, unto such as shall ripely consider the state of this realm from 
time to time ; how there hath ever been governors raised up to 
maintain the majesty of the kingdom and to restore the same to its 
former dignity, when by any mishap it hath been brought in 
danger.” 

If this is not exactly what passes for the philosophy of history as 
set forth by some of its modern exponents, it rings remarkably like 
the philosophy of history as expounded by one great and thoughtful 
historian who happened to combine broad philosophic views of his- 
tory with Christian belief. And anyhow it springs from a deeper 
source than any philosophy. It springs from the heart ; and 
philosophy is of the head, heady. 

“Tt would make a diligent and marking reader both muse and 
mourn,” continues our wise old chronicler, “ to see how variable the 
state of this kingdom hath been ; and thereby to fall into a considera- 
tion of the frailty and uncertainty of this mortal life ; which is as 
unsure as a ship on the sea in stormy weather. For as the chances 
that beset our life are manifold, so also are they miserable, and 
sudden, and unshunnable. And true it is that the life of man is in 
the hands of God ; and the state of kingdoms doth also belong to 
Him, to stay or to unstay them.” 

All men had clearly foreseen that Edward’s death would beget 
the evils of a disputed succession. Edward himself foresaw this. 
But the right of hereditary descent was then so little recognised, 
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unless backed by personal merit or a powerful party, that he disre- 
garded the else indubitable claim of Edgar Atheling and named his 
friend and kinsman William of Normandy as his successor. Mean- 
while, the widespread corruption of men and manners made a deep 
impression on his pure mind ; and the sins of the nation made him 
dread some national visitation. Others shared his fears ; and the 
appearance of a comet ir the sky strengthened these fears. “Thou 
art come,” cried a monk of Malmesbury, as he gazed at the hairy 
star, “thou art come to bring sorrow to many a mother! I saw thee 
long years ago; but now I behold thee far more terrible, threatening 
ruin to this land.” 

The good monk did but voice the general feeling of the 
country. But in the same degree in which the blazing stranger 
scared the English, it raised the hopes of those who were then pre- 
paring to invade the realm. 

At the head of these stood Tostig, the brother of Harold, chosen 
king, spite of Edward’s will. Tostig, after an act of almost incredible 
wickedness, had sought shelter in the territories of Count Baldwin 
of Flanders—then the common asylum of all outlaws and freebooters. 
Thence he hied to Denmark, and besought his kinsman King Svend 
to undertake the conquest of England, and encouraging him by the 
example of his uncle King Canute. Svend replied that he had 
enough to do to hold Denmark against the Norwegians, and begged 
to be excused. Tostig angrily replied that perhaps he might succeed 
in finding some king not afraid to undertake great deeds. He 
found one in Harold Hardrada of Norway. He then went back to 
Flanders, and there collected a large fleet ; filled it with the offcasts of 
society that harboured there ; sailed for the Isle of Wight, where he 
laid in a store of cash and other needments, and proceeded thence to 
ravage the south coast as far as Sandwich, in Kent. King Harold 
of England, meantime, gathered a yet greater force, both naval and 
military, wherewith to confront, not only Tostig and Hardrada, but 
William. Tostig durst not meet him ; but sailed for the Humber 
with sixty ships, landed at Lindsey, and there butchered many a 
good man and true. This brought Earis Edwin and Morcar down 
upon him. They drove him out of the land. The seamen he had 
pressed into his service forsook him ; and he set sail for Scotland 
with twelve small ships only, there to await the coming of his 
Norwegian ally. 

That ally had, meanwhile, mustered half the naval and military 
strength of his realm, and set sail with 500 vessels, great and small— 
the mightiest armament that had ever put forth from Norway. The 
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fleet touched at the Orkney Isles, where Harold Hardrada left his 
queen Ellisif with his daughters Maria and Ingegerdi, and thence set 
sail for England with a large reinforcement of adventurers. Enter- 
ing the mouth of the Tees, he landed in the district then called 
Klifland—“ a part of the coast,” writes Camden, “where, when all 
the winds are laid and the sea dead calm, a hideous groaning is often 
suddenly heard ; and then the fishermen fear to go to sea, believing 
the ocean to be a huge monster, then hungry, and eager to glut 
itself with men’s bodies.” The Kliflanders offered Harold no resist- 
ance, and he marched on to Scarborough. Here he resorted to a 
mode of attack long practised on that coast. He erected a towering 
pile of wood close to the walls, and overtopping them. When the 
whole was blazing fiercely, he caused the crest of the burning mass 
to be thrust over into the town by means of long poles ; some of the 
houses caught fire, and the town was then taken and plundered, 
The inhabitants of the surrounding country thereupon yielded them- 
selves to his mercy, and he pushed on with his fleet to the Humber. 

Thus far all had gone well with him and his ally, Earl Tostig. 
For English Harold, more fearful of a descent from Normandy than 
from Norway, had gathered both his nayy and army on the southern 
coast, taking up his headquarters in the Isle of Wight. There he had 
lain the summer long, and there he would still have lingered. But when 
September 8, the Nativity of the Holy Virgin, came—the season 
when the people were wont to begin laying in their winter stores— 
there was no holding the forces together a day longer. The troops 
disbanded. themselves ; the fleet hoisted sail. for London. . Thither 
King Harold hasted by land, spurred by the tidings that the ships 
of his Norwegian namesake were sailing up the Ouse towards York. 
In London he hastily collected a fresh army, and marched northwards 
with all possible speed ; while Earls Edwin and Morcar mustered 
all their forces to repel the invaders. 

On Wednesday, September 20, the eve of St. Matthias, Harold 
Hardrada drew up his army in battle array against them on the right 
bank of the Ouse, not far from York. The right wing of his army 
abutted on the river ; the left on a deep ditch and a broad marsh 
then under water. His main strength lay in the other wing, and 
there he planted his famous banner, hight the Landwaster, the 
labarum of this heathen king. As he fully expected and intended, 
the two earls chose to assail the conspicuously weaker wing. They 
routed it; but in so doing they laid themselves open to a flank 
attack by his main force. It charged, and overthrew them with great 
slaughter. Many were drowned in the ditch, and so many in the 
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marsh that the Norwegians are said to have crossed it dryshod on 
the dead bodies of their foes. The earls, with the wreck of their 
host, took shelter in York. Tostig, however, had partisans among 
its citizens ; and when, on the following Sunday, his heathen ally 
Hardrada encamped near Stamford Bridge, intending to besiege the 
city, Tostig’s friends threw open the gates and acknowledged 
Hardrada as their king by right of conquest. The burghers of York 
then gave hostages for their good behaviour, supplied the invaders 
with provisions, and listened to their proclamation that all should be 
spared who would march southward with Tostig and Hardrada, and 
help them to subdue the rest of the realm. The Norwegians and 
their leaders then returned to their ships to make merry over their 
victory with pottle-deep potations. 

During their junketing, Harold of England reached York with 
the vanguard of his army. Now, the majority of the inhabitants 
heartily hated Tostig for his ruthless cruelty. Hence they warmly 
welcomed King Harold, closed their gates, and set a watch upon the 
walls, lest tidings of his arrival should be carried to the invaders. 
On the morrow, Hardrada, little dreaming whom those walls enclosed, 
prepared to enter the city, where, it had been agreed, he should on 
that day appoint officers, parcel out Jands, and give laws at his dis- 
cretion. One third of his force he left with his fleet, under the 
command of his son Olaf, aided by two Orkney earls, named Paul 
and Erlendr, and his prime favourite, Eystern Orri, the star of the 
Norwegian chiefs, and the betrothed of his daughter Maria. The 
remainder of his troops accompanied their king and captain, But, 
the morning being exceedingly hot, and the Norwegians expecting 
no fighting that day, they left their hauberks of twisted mail behind 
them, and wore no defensive armour but helmet and shield. Hence, 
though armed with sword and spear as usual, and some with bow 
and arrows, they felt somewhat staggered when, on nearing the walls 
of York, they espied a mighty host advancing, whose: glittering 
shields and breastplates shone through the cloud of dust raised by 
their horses’ hoofs. Hardrada halted his men, and sent for Tostig 
to ask him who these might be. Tostig replied that they looked 
verily like a hostile army ; yet that they might perchance turn out to 
be his friends and kinsmen come to sue for pardon, and tender their 
services, and plight their faith, A minute or two sufficed to dispel 
this illusion ; and Tostig then advised a speedy retreat to the ships, 
that they might don their hauberks, and summon the rest of the 
troops to their aid, if they judged fit to face the enemy’s cavalry. 


This counsel Hardrada spurned, fearing, perhaps, that a hasty retreat 
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might dishearten his own men and hearten the foe. Instead of 
retreating, he bade his standard-bearer, Frirekr, erect the Landwaster, 
and sent three fleet messengers to summon the reserve force, trust- 
ing that he could hold his own against the English host till the rein- 
forcement should arrive. 

Thus resolved, he drew up his men in a long, thin line, and bent 
each end back till they joined in a close circle of a uniform depth, 
shield to shield—a wall of bucklers. In the centre of the circle stood 
the Landwaster. Beside it stood Hardrada himself, with a few 
picked companions, ready to face danger wherever it threatened. 
This array he chose as the surest defence against a far superior force 
of cavalry, accustomed to charge in a serried mass, and, if beaten 
back, to charge again at whatever point seemed weakest. The front 
line of his circle he bade kneel on one knee, and, resting the butt 
end of their spears on the ground, direct their points towards the 
horses’ heads. The second line stood upright, with their lances so 
levelled as to pierce the breast of any horse that should break through 
the front row. Behind stood the bowmen, ready to back their 
brethren. Having thus marshalled his men, Hardrada rode round 
the circle inspecting it. His lofty stature alone would have sufficed 
to strike the eye of King Harold as he drew near. But Hardrada’s 
sky-blue mantle and gleaming helmet, with the coal-black war-horse 
he bestrode, made him peculiarly conspicuous. ‘Who is he ?” asked 
the English king. “The King of Norway,” wasthe answer. At this 
moment Hardrada’s steed stumbled and threw him. He sprang 
lightly to his feet, exclaiming, “This portends that I shall possess 
this realm.” King Harold interpreted the omen otherwise. “The 
King of Norway,” he said, “is stalwart and comely ; but fortune has 
forsaken him.” 

Anon, a score of horsemen—clad, man and horse, in complete 
mail—rode forth from the English ranks ; and their captain asked : 
“Ts Earl Tostig here?” Replied Tostig for himself, “ You know 
right well that he is here.” Then said the spokesman of the parley- 
ing party: “ Your brother, King Harold of England, bids me say that, 
if you lay down your arms, the whole of Northumbria shall be yours; 
or, if that will not content you, a third part of the whole kingdom.” 
“Ah!” replied the earl. “My brother has changed his tone since 
last winter, when he had nothing for me but words of scorn and 
enmity. Had he then spoken thus, many, now dead, would be alive, 
and far happier the plight of England. But tell me, now, if I accept 
these terms, what reward shall I offer my trusty ally, King Harold 
Hardrada, the son of Sigurd?” “Seven feet of English earth,” 
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replied the envoy; “or, say a few inches more, since his height 
exceeds that of common men.” Answered Tostig : “Go, bid King 
Harold prepare himself for battle. When the Norsemen tell the 
story of this day never shall they say that Tostig, on the eve of the 
battle, forsook King Harold Hardrada, his trusty ally, and went over 
to the enemy. He and I are of one mind and will—either to die an 
honourable death, or to win England by the strong hand.” Away 
rode the horsemen ; and Hardrada said to Tostig: ‘‘Who was he 
that spoke to you so proudly?” ‘Who but King Harold himself, 
Earl Godwin’s son!” answered Tostig. ‘Then, had I known that 
before, never should he have ridden back alive, lest he should live to 
boast of our slaughter,” replied Hardrada. Answered Tostig: “He 
acted rashly. But when he offered me peace and an ample kingdom 
I could not betray him to his death. Rather let him slay me than 7 
slay him so foully.” 

The battle began. Again and again did the English horsemen 
charge the serried circle of the foe ; but failed to break it. At length, 
finding sheer force unavailing, they resorted to stratagem. They 
feigned to retire in despair. The Norwegians fell into the snare, 
and broke their ranks. Swiftly the English wheeled round and 
charged them in full force. Hardrada strove his utmost to encourage 
his troops, both by voice and example. He fought like a lion. But 
an arrow suddenly pierced his neck and killed him on the spot. 
Most of those who fought by his side shared his fate. But his 
banner escaped the clutches of the English, and was set up again in 
its old station ; while Tostig assumed the vacant command. Harold 
forthwith sent to offer peace and pardon not only to his brother, but 
to all the Norwegians who survived. They angrily replied that they 
would die to the last man rather than make terms with the murderer 
of their king ; and they rushed to the attack, and fought like mad- 
men. At this moment up came Eystern Orri, with his detachment, 
all breathless and well-nigh spent with haste. But the tidings of 
Hardrada’s death acted on them as'the bhang acts on the Malay who 
runs amuck. It maddened them ; and their furious onslaught on 
the English host went down to aftertimes as ‘‘ Orri’s Tempest.” But 
few of those who took part in it lived to speak of it. Fatigue and 
heat and madness drove many of them to fling away their shields 
and doff their breastplates ; while some of those who did not thus 
court death at the hands of a mighty host of well-armed foes sank 
and died of sheer exhaustion. Thus the greater part of the invaders 
perished, and all their chiefs, Tostig among them. The few Nor- 
wegians who survived made for the ships. At their heels came the 
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victors, like a pack of hounds in full cry. To save his comrades, 
one brave Norwegian—the Horatius Cocles of his country—took his 
stand upon a narrow bridge, and held it single-handed against the 
pursuers, till one of them—more cunning than courageous—crept 
under the planks, and pierced the hero with a spear thrust upwards 
between the skirts of his hauberk. Down he sank, and the pursuers 
dashed onwards unhindered to the ships, where the panting fugitives 
stood huddled together like a flock of sheep. But Harold spared 
them ; and, on their taking solemn oath to maintain faith and friend- 
ship towards England, he suffered them to depart in four-and-twenty 
ships, with their young King Olaf, under whose beneficent reign, be 
it added, the Norwegians enjoyed unbroken peace and prosperity for 
twenty-five years. 

This was reckoned the bloodiest battle that had ever yet been 
fought on English soil. And surely never was field more stoutly 
contested. Yet this decisive victory gave King Harold but a brief 
breathing-time before his fate overtook him. For three days only 
after the fall of Tostig and Hardrada, William the Norman landed 
on the coast of Sussex at the head of that formidable host which 
won him the Crown of England, and gave Harold those seven feet 
of English earth he had promised and provided for Hardrada. 


DARCY LEVER. 
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A DRIVE FROM PARIS TO NICE. 


E had often desired the opportunity of leaving for the 

nonce our conventional and prosaic method of travelling, 

and of undertaking with horses and carriage a long continental 
journey by road. 

The autumn was fast approaching, and a week’s uninterrupted 
wet weather made us long to be in balmy Southern France where the 
palm and the orange tree flourish. So in the early days of Septem- 
ber we had already decided to drive from Paris to Nice, a distance, 
if Ido not err, of 650 miles, and began to seriously consider our 
route and to make the necessary preparations. From a general 
map of France, and from maps of every department that we were 
to traverse, we traced our route vid Marseilles. Our intention 
was to travel slowly, not at break-neck speed for the dubious honour 
of creating a record; but in order not to tediously prolong our 
journey we did not intend to diverge from our appointed route by 
going whithersoever a picturesque scene, an historical reminiscence, or 
a popular tradition attracted us. 

We landed at Le Havre, whence we went direct by rail to Paris, 
where our groom, two horses and a trap, had already preceded us. 
Here Iam reminded of the incredulous surprise of some Parisians 
when they heard that we were about to drive to Nice: Sapristi! 
vous n'arriveres pas demain, Cest une belle promenade alors, &c. Our 
impedimenta though not large was ample—two portmanteaux, some 
rugs and mackintoshes, a supply of tools,a dozen horseshoes, two 
extra shafts, and various additional harness for both horses, which, 
throughout the journey, were driven tandem. 

At length we were ev route, early on the morning of September 
23, for Charenton, two-and-a-half kilometres south-east of the 
enceinte of Paris. Our patience was nearly exhausted by the miles 
of hideous favé that we had to traverse, when we were relieved by 
finding ourselves on the broad, smooth, and finely macadamised 
route nationale. After a few minutes’ halt at a farm house, where we 
asked for water and clover for the horses, we proceeded to Melun. 
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There seemed to be a certain charm on the following morning about 
this prettily situated town that much impressed us ; the cloudless 
canopy of blue contrasted well with the white houses, and enhanced 
the bright clean appearance of the streets, along which were purling 
streams of limpid water. Before midday we entered historic 
Fontainebleau, and halted at the outskirts of the forest. A few 
minutes’ quest brought us before a charming glade. Here we un- 
harnessed, and having tethered the horses we sat down @ Ja turque 
or sprawled before our simple and plentiful lunch. Quaint old 
Montereau, which we reached an hour before nightfall, seemed to 
be wild with excitement in consequence of the passage of troops 
returning from the great Eastern Manceuvres. “Can we pass the 
night here ?” weasked of several. ‘“ Jmpossible, il n’y a pas de place,” 
was the reply. Indeed there was not, we were assured, even stabling 
for one horse, but an old inhabitant brought us to the Hotel du 
Grand Monarque. We thankfully prepared ourselves for the ¢ad/e 
@ héte, which, as was to be. expected, was attended by many officers. 
How insensible some people are of the “ fitness of things,” to 
employ a hackneyed expression! An ill-advised discussion between 
an officer and a civilian upon the merits of the French and the 
German armies threatened to make us unwilling witnesses of a 
serious dispute which was happily arrested by a few opportune words 
from a brother officer. The Hétel du Grand Monarque is an historic 
place, for in a certain large bedroom that two of us occupied there 
is the following interesting inscription :— 
Napoléon Ier 
14 février 
1814. 

An early hour next morning saw us proceeding to Sens, outside 
which we halted and searched for an idyllic, reposeful spot, “ far from 
the madding crowd,” on the banks of a pretty meandering mill- 
stream, near which were fortunately stables and coach-house. We 
lingered long on the umbrageous spot that we had chosen, as we 
were loth to emerge from that into the now oppressive heat of the 
afternoon. As we slowly drove from Sens we could not help ex- 
pressing our admiration of the picturesqueness of the country, which 
seemed kaleidoscopic in its alternations of vineyards and wooded 
hills, varied vegetation, and ploughed lands. As we entered the 
village, or rather town, of Villecien, a monument in the form of a 
broken column attracted us. We halted to read and copy the 
inscription, and instantly there was around us a crowd of inhabi- 
tants of the place, each of whom evidently desired to know for what 
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purpose we foreigners were examining the monument. A mourn- 
ful interest attaches to the inscription, as will be seen :— 


A cet endroit, le 18 septembre 1870, 4 7} heures du soir, ont été odieuse- 
ment fusillés par les Prussiens, contrairement aux lois de guerre et aux droits des 
gens, les citoyens, etc. 


The names of four unhappy French citizens follow here, and lastly 
the significant words, Souvenons-nous, We heard with surprise that 
about forty kilométres still separated us from Joigny, where we were 
to pass the night. We should probably have arrived there before 
nightfall had not the unexpected happened at Villeneuve-le-roi, 
where we found that a loose shoe made the horse, Gipsy, painfully 
lame. Nearly an hour elapsed before we could proceed. Night 
overtook us at the village of St. Julien, where we would certainly 
have halted had there been even a modest auberge. So we were 
compelled to go to Joigny ; and when at length we could discern the 
distant glimmering lights of that town, we were glad that our day’s 
journey, which had commenced at 8 a.M., was about to end. The 
sounds of a military convivial banquet, given to the officers of a 
regiment of Cuirassiers which had just returned from the grand 
manoeuvres, were resounding through our hotel. As toast after 
toast was drunk we recalled to mind those old and quaint lines 
written upon that long rivalry between Joigny and Auxerre as to the 
quality of their respective wines : 


Cher Auxerrois, si vous voulez m’en croire, 
Contre Joigny ne lancez plus vos traits. 
Occupez-vous du noble soin de boire ! 


As it would have been very unwise unnecessarily to fatigue our 
horses, we determined to go no further than Auxerre, a distance of 
about twenty kilométres, on the following morning, where we arrived 
before noon. This respite from our travelling was not unwelcome. 
After lunch we sauntered through the town, to sketch, to see the 
shops, the public buildings, &c., and brought our peregrinations to a 
close by a bathe in the Yonne. We soon saw how the configura- 
tion of the country beyond Auxerre changes. Instead of traversing 
a region monotonously flat, beautiful as it is in its cultivation, we 
were ascending hills wooded to their summit, and passing through 
valleys charming in the varied hues of their vegetation. We 
reached Avallon early in the afternoon without having once halted 
en route, and, from the crowd of inquisitive inhabitants that we 
brought around us, it seemed that we were regarded as a pheno- 
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menon, or as intruders that had come to disturb the tranquil tenor 
of life at that obscure town. 

We decided that at our next destination, Saulieu, we should give 
the horses at least one day’s absolute rest. ‘Throughout our tour, it 
was not, fortunately, our destiny to pass a day or two in a town as 
truly oriental in its contempt for cleanliness as Saulieu. If you 
refer to a gazetteer, you will find this town described as a place of 
some antiquity, still possessed of vestiges of Roman times, but to us 
it seemed appropriate to describe it as “religious and malodorous.” 
We heard church bells from dawn to eve ; and the disregard for 
health that was shown in the accumulation of refuse in the streets 
was such as you would expect to find in the East. Even the 
abreuvoir that stands outside those medizval ramparts still existent, 
is not untainted. We were indeed thankful to quit this place, where 
we remained two days, for Autun. 

When we had passed through the crudely paved, grass-overgrown 
streets, and gratefully turned on to the highway, we came upon a 
large, peculiarly constructed cross. As every traveller familiar with 
France knows, this is not, fer se, at all singular, as throughout the 
country there are to be found on the highways crosses and statuettes 
of the Virgin ensconced in a niche, and images of the Crucifixion, 
before which the devout Catholic wayfarer may linger for a moment 
absorbed in his devotions. The inscription, a curious one, is worth 


repeating :— 
O Crux, ave ! spes unica hoc 
Passionis tempore, 
1870-71. 


This is eloquent of the righteous horror of one who, at his own 
expense, we were told, offered a public expiation for the crimes of 
those who brought upon fair France the année terrible. Often did 
we halt to admire the vine-clad slopes, fertile valleys, and the 
charming vistas that the mountains and their meandering paths 
presented. The time passed quickly, too quickly for us whom 
splendid weather rendered buoyant in spirits and loth to bring our 
day’s journey to an end. We asked a passing paysanne whether we 
were near an auberge. ‘There was nothing to be seen except a 
chateau by the roadside. Here we were courteously permitted to 
bring horses and trap into the courtyard, and a liberal pourdoire 
to the stableman assured us his services. In an adjoining field, 
with large rugs improvised as tablecloths, we had our lunch, the 
merits of which were increased by some excellent wines.’ Indeed, 
one of us could not help repeating those words of Lieutenant Stairs, 
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who, we are told in that interesting book, “ With Stanley’s Rear 
Guard,” rose from his lunch amid the African wilds, with the 
remark, “ Thank God for my good lunch !” 

When we had entered Autun, the sight of the placid river 
Arroux induced us to bring the horses to the riverside for a dip, 
but they were so refractory that nothing but force brought them into 
it. During the ¢ad/e d’héte a guest, who knew how and whence we 
had come, ventured to remark that he thought that a certain para- 
graph in the Petit Journal referred to us. 

Naturally astonished, we asked for a copy of that newspaper 
(September 23). The paragraph, about twenty lines in length, was 
pointed out to us, and there can be no question that it is we who 
form the subject of its remarks. ‘The paragraph commences :— 
“ Voyageurs excentriques : il y a présentement sur les grandes routes 
entre Paris et Nice une famille anglaise,” &c., and concludes its 
remarks by paying a not undeserved compliment : ‘ Les chevaux sont 
de jolies bétes et font des étapes énormes.” We had no doubt that it 
was a ubiquitous, Argus-eyed journalist who had discovered us at 
Auxerre ; for on our coming there we had to endure what then ap- 
peared to us to be the officious inquisitiveness of a certain gentleman 
who “ buttonholed” one of us. 

A penetratingly cold mist enveloped Autun when we left in the 
early morning for Mont St. Vincent. We made a halt before noon, 
as dark clouds overhung us, and threatened to abruptly stay our 
progress along those solitary but picturesque mountainous roads. We 
drew up at a farm house. In the kitchen, seated near a huge open 
fireplace, in which were the embers of a wood fire, was the fermiere, 
rocking a cradle to the measured rhythm of a nursery ditty. “ Could 
we stable our horses?” we asked. “Certainement, monsieur, 
vous étes le bienvenu,” was the courteous answer. The genial 
rays of the sun suddenly appearing induced us to have our 
lunch in the open air, which we did. We now held a “confab” 
as to whether it would be advisable to attempt to reach Mont 
St. Vincent, which was still about 60 kilométres from us. What 
could we do, many miles from civilisation, if we were caught in 
the coming deluge? We went on, however. Night came: we were 
still apparently far from our destination. Could we have mistaken 
the road? “Vous y étes,” was the encouraging reply of several 
peasants. With a sigh of relief we found ourselves at the base of 
the last hill on the summit of which stands Mont St. Vincent. All 
that this place could offer us, which we had imagined to be a 
modern town, was an auberge more spacious.than comfortable. Our 
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anxiety to quit our quarters impelled us to set out in the morning for 
Macon in a persistent downpour of rain. Rain? Within two hours 
after our departure it became one of those storms that Clement Scott 
once appositely described as a “storm not to be paralleled on the 
Judgment Day.” What a sorry spectacle we presented ! - We were 
chilled and soaked, in spite of our mackintoshes ; the horses forlorn 
and wretched. The village of Blanzy seemed to us a haven of rest. 
We halted at the auberge, engaged bedrooms, and hastily divested 
ourselves of our wet clothing, and ordered it to be dried at once. 
When three hours had elapsed, and we had recuperated our dejected 
spirits by an ample lunch, we proceeded on our way, as the rain had 
ceased. As we drew near to the Hétel des Champs-Elysées at 
Macon, which city, if I remember rightly, Lamartine has described 
as petite, mais gracieuse, we saw a crowd of about a hundred persons 
watching us. That they had been attracted thither by the paragraphs 
in the Petit Journal and many local papers we have no doubt, as 
we overheard several amongst the crowd remark, “Ce sont les 
Anglais.” 

Our sojourn of two days at Macon, rendered universally famous 
from its wines, proved very agreeable. The aspect of the town, 
modernised in every way, must be completely changed since Lamar- 
tine’s time. It has lost its religious character, as the cathedral, the 
Romanesque church of St. Pierre, and other churches, semi-wrecked 
during the troublous times of the Revolution, amply prove. The 
picturesque position of Macon on the banks of the Saone lends a 
certain charm to the place. Very interesting to the traveller is market 
day on the spacious guai du midi. 

Something of French home life may be learned as you watch the 
matron followed by her donne, the modest bourgeois, the ouvrier in 
his eternal blouse, the white-capped peasant woman and the soldier 
slowly pass before the numberless tents and huge umbrellas, beneath 
which are exposed for sale almost every necessary for the household. 
A young Britisher appeared to be laboriously endeavouring to make 
himself understood in “ picturesque French,” as Jerome would say. 
He desired a ‘‘ mouchwaw rouje,” and offered a two-franc piece in 
payment, but the vendor graphically described that another thirty 
centimes were necessary by counting out six sous, and placing them 
on the bench. The Britisher naively supposed that his change was 
before him, and was taking it up amid the loud protests of the vendor, 
when we charitably interposed to explain matters. How often do we 
find our compatriots travelling on the continent unable to say “ bo 
to a goose” in French ! 
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Early in the morning we set out for the second city of France— 
graceful and animated Lyons. The weather was charming. There 
was a sky that vied with that of Nice, and the verdure along our 
route was beautifully fresh after the recent rain. We halted for lunch at 
Villefranche, which, like all towns that we had entered, is approached 
by along avenue of trees. A distinctive feature in French landscape 
is its arboriculture. It has been well said that the charm of the 
landscape in central France is its river and forest scenery—its water- 
side towns, vine-clad slopes, and forest-clad heights. The planted 
trees are in rows mathematically straight. There is no graceful con- 
fusion. It is art, not nature, that is the characteristic of French 
arboriculture. Indeed this artistic bent appears to some coldly 
formal and precise, but a great authority—John Ruskin—tells us that 
in stem, form, and foliage the trees throughout France are fine and 
graceful. 

Night had already overtaken us before we were in sight of Lyon, 
where we resolved to remain two days in order to see most of what 
would interest us. We spent some time in going hither and thither 
in the endeavour to find a hotel with suitable stabling for “Gipsy” 
and “ Fanny,” of whose comfort strangers had often assured us we 
thought too much. The fine quays, magnificent squares, the charm- 
ing parc de la téte dor, reminiscent of the Parisian Bois de Boulogne, 
and the spacious boulevards of Lyon, deservedly make the latter the 
second city of France. One of the finest panoramas in Europe is 
obtained from the heights of Fourvitres, where stands that famous 
church of Notre-Dame, annually the shrine of countless pilgrims. It is 
known to few foreigners that it is to a solemn vow made at the 
foot of the altar of the old Notre-Dame that the new church owes its 
existence. It was solemnly vowed on October 10, in the année 
terrible, that if the Madonna preserved the city from the Germans, 
the citizens would erect as a testimony of their gratitude a new church 
to Notre-Dame. 

It was our good fortune to make the acquaintance of a gentleman 
—La Chapelle by name—who, early in the “forties,” journeyed in a 
crazy cabriolet with two companions from Paris to Avignon. This 
old gentleman’s experiences of that time when the Iron Horse was 
just beginning to be known were most comical to us. A touch of 
romance relieved the last stage of his journey. At a late hourin the 
night, he said, the cabriolet was abruptly brought to a halt by 
gendarmes who demanded passports of the occupants of the 
cabriolet. These essential papers could not be found, and so he and 
his companions were actually brought under escort to the city of the 
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Popes and remained under arrest until the following morning. Much 
as the /audator temporis acti may sigh for the bygone pleasures of 
travelling by diligence on execrable roads, varied by a sojourn in inns 
of monastic simplicity, the unconscionable slowness of the diligence 
or cabriolet made a journey of several hundred miles a sort of peni- 
tence or martyrdom. 

We reluctantly left stately Lyon, with its “ blue, rushing, health- 
ful-looking Rhone,” as Lord Macaulay describes it in one of his 
letters, for antique Vienne. We set out early in the morning, and 
were obliged to engage a man to show us out of the labyrinth of 
streets and direct us to the highway. When, ere long, we entered old 
Vienne, which seemed to us what it had been through the ages— 
drowsily tranquil—and halted before a hotel opposite the small but 
boisterous river here, our appearance seemed to be the event of 
the day to the idle and the curious who crowded round us and 
evidéntly took omne ignotum pro magnifico. We had time to see 
some of the famed antiquities of Vienne, the capital of the Roman 
Empire in Gaul. A guide-book informed us that the town is a place 
of some trade in cloth, glass, leather, &c., but nowhere did we find the 
bustle, the animation, of modern life. On the banks of the Rhone 
there were two or three men nodding over their fishing-rods ; along 
the narrow unpaved streets, the houses of which have apparently been 
untouched by the hand of the modern builder, we met two or three 
white-capped old women, and a lame beggar in blouse and sabots, 
who addressed us with “ Ayez pitié de mes malheurs ;” but in the large 
Place there were some two thousand of the familiar red-trousered 
‘French infantrymen drilling. Somewhat amusing were twenty 
recruits—a veritable “ awkward squad ”—whom a stentorian-voiced 
sergeant was laboriously endeavouring to teach the rudiments of drill. 
Nowhere was there a cicerone to importune us with his offers to show 
us the stately temple of Augustus and Livia, the fine Gothic Cathedral 
of St. Maurice, the Roman ramparts, the Plan de l’Aiguille, &c. By 
the way, how absurd seems to us that belief, prevalent for centuries, 
that the last-mentioned monument was the tomb of Pontius Pilate ! 
The obelisk is, as we know, nothing more excitingly interesting than 
one ofthe sphinxes of a Roman circus. A visit to the café chantant, the 
only relaxation to be found we were told in this profoundly calm 
Vienne, closed an eventful day. 

Soon after 7 A.M. we set out for St. Vallier. The landscape was 
glorious. Every mile that we travelled along the banks of the 
beautiful Rhone impressed us with the truth of that dictum that the 
South of France is a land smiling with golden orchards and vine-clad 
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hills) How many monuments of the middle ages there are! As to 
thosé of antiquity, it has been said, with venial exaggeration, that the 
South of France has so much that is reminiscent of mighty Rome, 
that the Eternal City appears less beautiful and grand in comparison. 
After lunch at St. Vallier we repaired to the river, as we did not wish 
to continue our journey during the meridian heat, which was really 
oppressive. The opposite banks, with their sparsely scattered white 
villas, and cottages festooned with vines or creeping plants, were 
so attractive that we were half inclined to make a boating excursion. 
Near us was that pastoral scene so common throughout France—a 
peasant girl busily knitting and ever and anon glancing up to see that 
her browsing cattle have not strayed far from her ; but an eyesore to 
us were four or five d/anchisseuses, who, absorbed in their vocation, 
were singing to the accompaniment of their datfoirs. We entered 
Valence as the Angelus of the evening commenced to ring. In the 
Grande Rue, at No. 4, young Napoleon Bonaparte, then merely a 
sub-lieutenant of artillery, had his humble lodgings. Concerning 
him was told us a curious and interesting story that will bear repeti- 
tion. Bonaparte was one day walking with some brother officers 
when an old woman solicited alms of him. He gave her three francs. 
The old woman wished him the crown of France for his unexpected 
generosity, a wish the apparent absurdity of which caused his brother 
officers to be convulsed with laughter. Upon this, young Bonaparte, 
with becoming gravity, turned to his companions and answered : 
“Messieurs, je vaux mieux qu’un porcher, et pourtant Sexte V devint 
pape.”...“ Gentlemen, I am better. than a swineherd, and Sextus V. 
became Pope.” Curiosity impelled us to ask whether the shop of 
the pastrycook, Loviol, to whom, history tells us, Bonaparte owed a 
debt—afterwards many times repaid—on quitting the Valence 
garrison, was still existing. We regretted to hear that it is not. 

The annoyance that the numberless flies caused the horses had 
been so persistent ever since we left Joigny that we thought it 
prudent to buy, before leaving Valence, a pair of violet nets, and 
extremely becoming were our steeds in them. The uniformly flat 
country that we traversed ez route for Loriol would have been very 
unattractive had not this unattractiveness been relieved at times by 
large vineyards and groves of olive trees. From Loriol we passed 
on to Montélimar, which is still partly encircled by Gothic walls, 
and which is universally famed for the manufacture of the delicious 
sweetmeat, nougat. We were induced to stop two or three days at this 
old town, for we noticed on our arrival that the mare Fanny was 
slightly lame, but otherwise in excellent condition. Our sojourn in the 
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picturesque capital of Dréme was, however, unexpectedly prolonged 
beyond a week. The periodical rains fell and caused ere long those 
devastating floods that are, unhappily, almost annually familiar to 
the inhabitants of Southern France; but, despite that evil, we 
cannot say, I think, that we found life at Montélimar a tranquil 
monotony. The theatre, drives, walking excursions, &c., gave us 
enough diversion. We look back with pleasure to our excursion to 
the feudal castle of Rochemaure, situated on the right bank of 
the Rhone, which with fierce impetuosity courses past Monté- 
limar. At the base of the eminence on which the remains of the 
castle are perched like an eagle’s nest, there is the village. What 
a curious and interesting village! It is a half-wrecked, crumbling, 
grey-with-age place, to visit which you would think you had with- 
drawn yourself from this century and were communing with beings 
of a departed age. Up the street we went. It seemed a solitude. 
There was no one to notice us but a woman knitting at a casement 
and a boy drawing water from the village pump. We turned aside 
with relief from this place that seemed to slumber for centuries, and 
tracked the steep road leading to the castle. The remains of the 
castle are colossal. There is still to be seen a room, roofless of 
course, with a medizval fireplace, near which are several fig trees, and 
a watch-tower intact, from the summit of which a glorious view of 
the surrounding country is obtained. We were very much surprised 
to discover within the venerable walls of Rochemaure the house of 
a small Jroprittaire, who laboriously cultivates a portion of the steep 
hill on which the castle stands. How this man can exist amongst 


these ruins, 
All of the famed and colossal left 


By the corrosive hours, 


remote from the world, is to us to this day an unsolved mystery. 

At the theatre, following Molitre’s Le Médecin malgré lui, there 
was one evening a military féte, which amply proved to us that even 
at this remote town the fever of the Franco-Russian alliance had 
penetrated. The commandant of the garrison, seated on the 
stage—which was artistically decorated with the Russian and French 
flags—and surrounded by his officers, having distributed prizes 
to those who had competed in a concours de tir, delivered a dis- 
course, almost every sentence of which breathed the hope ofa Franco- 
Russian alliance, and of the long expected vevanche. Thunders of 
applause followed this patriotic speech, the whole audience rising. 
Of course, the Russian anthem and the Aarseil/aise were boisterously 
encored. 
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Never shall we forget the mournful, forlorn aspect of the depart- 
ment of Dréme on the morning when we set out for Orange. Only 
two days before our departure we awoke to find the sad/e-d-manger 
and the other rooms on the 7ez-de-chaussée of our hotel completely 
flooded. 

Curiously enough, the inhabitants of Montélimar regard these 
inundations with seeming indifference. The devastation that the 
latter cause must be simply incalculable. We were assured that we 
could not hope to reach Orange that day, because of the terrible 
state of the roads, but we encountered no more serious obstacles 
than the many pools of water through which the horses waded. 
Desolation was everywhere around us—fields which were covered 
with water, and which had only the tops of their hedges visible ; 
roadside trees that looked as solitary as pegs in a cribbage board ; 
villages that were so far wrecked that the very furniture was floating. 
We were much relieved when we at last entered that long avenue, at 
the commencement of which stands the majestic Roman triumphal 
arch, as the leaden hue of the clouds threatened us with another 
deluge. 

Orange, the ancient Arausio, is absorbingly interesting from those 
monuments that attest the power and the influence of the Roman 
people. The triumphal arch, which is, I think, the third in size of 
those now existent in Europe, has exquisitely sculptured reliefs of 
naval and military trophies. By the way, our old friend Murray 
tells us that the arch is dedicated to Marius, because this name is 
found on a certain buckler among the military trophies ; but this 
cannot be more than a supposition, as other names, almost illegible, 
are found engraved elsewhere. When one has seen the marvellous 
amphitheatre, one cannot but think that Orange must have had in 
Roman times a. population twice as great perhaps as that which it 
now has. Our departure for Avignon on the following day caused 
no little surprise to our worthy hostess, who thought that our 
destination, Nice, could be reached at any time within a few months. 
Comment, messieurs, vous nous quittes déja, quand il y a tant a voir? 
Our regret at leaving Orange was mingled with the anticipated 
pleasure of seeing the city of the Popes. After a drive of about four 
hours we were in sight of those curious crenellated wails which 
surround Avignon, and which, in spite of the centuries that have 
rolled by since their erection, are still strong and intact. It is 
difficult to conceive what Avignon, which Rabelais called da ville 
sonnante, was before the Revolution, when it had no fewer than sixty 
churches, most of which were mutilated or destroyed in -92 and 
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-93- Many visitors to Avignon expect to find Laura’s tomb, but 
the traditional halo of glory that attached to her sepulchre is gone for 
ever, since only a fragment of the church of the Cordeliers, wrecked 
by the fury of the Revolutionists in -93, exists now. It may not be 
uninteresting to repeat Mr. Arthur Young’s brief description of the 
tomb of Petrarch’s idol. “It is,” he says, in his interesting account of 
a tour through France before the Revolution, “nothing but a stone 
in the pavement with a figure engraven on it, partly effaced, sur- 
rounded by an inscription in Gothic letters.” He does something, 
too, gently but firmly, to divest Laura of the fame that the genius of 
Petrarch has consecrated: ‘ How many millions of women, fair as 
Laura, have been beloved as tenderly—but wanting a Petrarch to 
illustrate the passion—have lived and died in oblivion ?” 

We were reminded, when we were present at the Grande messe 
at St. Pierre, of a certain characteristic that must much impress every 
observer and traveller through France—that perhaps 80 per cent. of 
every Catholic congregation is composed of women. Has Catholicism 
really lost its hold upon the virile part of the French people? It 
seems so ; and yet, as has often been truly remarked, the interior of 
a church, with its gilding and ornaments, its paintings, sculpture, and 
chapels, is all that many thousands of the urban and rural population 
in France ever see of the beautiful. 

Only seventy-five miles separated us from Marseilles, a distance 
that we thought it well to divide at the small town of Salon. That 
fiercely boisterous wind, the mistral, which has given to Avignon the 
well-known epithet : 

Avenio ventosa, 

Cum vento fastidiosa, 

Sine vento venenosa, 
was blowing with some violence, and, in spite of the efforts of our 
horses, our progress was irritatingly slow. Violent as the mistral 
sometimes is, one cannot believe Strabo when he tells us that the 
melamboreus blows horses about like dust, and carries sheep out of 
their fields. His statement is probably one amongst the sublime 
exaggerations of the ancients. 

On loge a pied et a cheval we saw in conspicuous letters outside 
what appeared to be the best auberge at Salon. We hesitated to put 
up here, as we were mindful of the warning that we should find the 
inns of, France inferior to those of Germany, but our auberge—I 
regret that I forget its name—was an honourable exception, cuisine 
and rooms being excellent. I think that had we been South Sea 
Islanders we could not have attracted a larger crowd than that which 
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was around us when we left in the early morning for Marseilles. Our 
progress was slow and tedious. Heavy rains had fallen during the 
night, and the roads were bad in consequence. It must be added, 
however, that, as is well known to every one familiar with France, 
the French roads are marvellously well constructed and maintained. 
Once more a storm was threatening. We could not retrace our way 
as we were less than twenty miles from Marseilles. At length it 
broke over us with fury. Only those who have experienced the terror 
of a severe thunderstorm amid the solitude of the Alps can conceive 
the isolation made awful by the surrounding gloom, the flashing 
lightning, and the thunder reverberated by a hundred hills. To 
our great relief we came in sight of a hamlet. A sort of barn was 
before us. Its wide open doors seemed to us really hospitable, and 
we thankfully backed the horses in and waited till that raging storm 
had passed. Opposite us was apparently an auberge. “ Est-ce que 
nous pourrions avoir 4 manger?” we asked. The disappointing 
answer was, “Il n’y a rien, absolument rien,” but the same question 
addressed to the white-capped old hostess brought us a simple meal, 
grateful to us, notwithstanding that it was served in what was rather 
a monastic cell than a sad/e-d-manger. Most curious was the change 
from a gloomy rural quietude to Marseilles, with its animation, com- 
motion, and unending va-et-vient, its numbers of almost every race 
of the two hemispheres and its babel of tongues. The four days 
that we spent at this vast and interesting emporium of France were 
hardly sufficient to see most of what could interest us. On leaving 
Marseilles we had a long and disagreeable task in endeavouring to 
find the route to Toulon, and when we were at last on it, how 
execrable was its condition for miles. However, our contretemps was 
more than redeemed by the vernal-like verdure around us, the 
luxuriant vegetation, amongst which we could see, even at that season 
of the year, myrtle laden with blossom and honeysuckle in bloom. 
It was a long mountainous journey, interrupted by a halt of an hour 
and a half for lunch, and we entered Toulon as the shades of evening 
began to fall. At the theatre that evening there was given one of 
those performances that seem to us Britishers intolerably tedious if 
not irretrievably stupid—a “play” in which gesticulation takes the 
place of speech. These dumb performances are not uncommon on 
the continent. Indeed, I remember having witnessed, even at the 
palatial Opera Theatre at Vienna, a dumb performance entitled 
“die Puppen-Fee”; but the tedium of this was relieved by the 
farcical incidents. 


A glance of the fine roadstead, and the immense fortifications of 
H2 
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Toulon was all that we had when we left in the morning for Fréjus, 
the ancient “Forum Julii.” We calculated that we could easily 
traverse fifty miles that day, but the long mountainous ascents and 
descents made speed impossible. Accordingly, we halted at Leluc 
early in the afternoon. Flowers seemed to inundate the little town. 
Almost every one was preparing a floral wreath, cross, or bouquet to 
place on the grave of some lost and dear one during that festival, 
common in France, but unknown to us, the fée des morts. On the 
following day we were discussing at the fable @héte of the Hotel du 
Midi, at Fréjus, whether we could reach the Esterel before nightfall. 
** Vous y serez certainement dans deux heures,” assured us one guest. 
Our own ignorance of the route induced us to believe him. We set 
out, and ere long discovered to our cost our mistake. We can never 
forget that passage of the Alps. Would those long, sinuous, and 
apparently interminable mountainous roads never end? We led the 
horses up those ascents, and as we turned bend after bend of those 
roads we saw yet another distant bend. Arrived at the summit we 
made a halt of a quarter of an hour. As far as we could see, there 
was nothing but mountains to right and to left of us. When we 
commenced the descent—at walking pace—for prudent reasons, two 
of us preceded the horses, so that timely notice should be given of a 
turn or a steep declivity. Between 6 and 7 p.m. we found ourselves 
before a large white house. We were told to our surprise that we 
were at the Esterel, simply a hamlet, not, as we ignorantly supposed, a 
town. A lamp brought to a kilométre stone told us that we were 
yet twelve kilométres from Cannes. We went on very slowly, and 
arrived late in the evening at Beau-Site. So we were at last in that 
favoured region where the cactus, the lemon, and the orange tree 
flourish in the open air ; where there are fields of jasmine, roses, 
thyme, rosemary, and lavender. How can I describe the Elysian 
scene that was before us on that Sunday morning? The sky was an 
expanse of unclouded azure, the sun gave the placid Mediterranean 
the sheen of a golden shield, and the gentle zephyrs scarcely 
stirred the delicate, feathery palms near us. Irresistibly were we 
reminded of those well-known words from that now famous opera, 


* Mignon”: 
Connais-tu le pays oi fleurit l’oranger ? 


So our long drive along the highways of fair France had at length 
come to a close. It was, let us admit, an eccentric journey, but 
withal one that gave us extreme pleasure. It was our good fortune 
a year later to travel in the same manner from Nice to Geneva, an 
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excursion that gave us not less pleasure and instruction than our drive 
from Paris to Nice. 

Now a word anent the faithful beasts that had served us so 
well. They found the work of that journey a rude contrast to their 
easy life at our Hampshire home ; but we neglected nothing during 
those five weeks that we were ex route,in our endeavour to keep 
them sound in wind and limb. Whether our halt was momentary, 
at midday, or at nightfall, our first attention was tothem. Not once 
did we allow the garzon @écurie of any auberge or hotel at which we 
put up, to do more than bring us the necessary hay, straw, bran, or 
corn for our beasts. Even had we brought no groom with us, we 
would not have done less in our care that no misadventure should 
befall them. Gipsy lived to take us to and from Geneva, but, soon 
after our return to Nice, he caught a severe chill one day after being 
driven to Monte Carlo. The chill brought on complications so 
serious that not even the skill of the veterinary surgeon was of any 
avail, and so, with poignant regret, we mercifully shot our poor 
Gipsy. Soon after, we were induced to sell Fanny to a permanent 
resident at Nice, in whose establishment she is as much cared for 


as she is admmired. 
E. JOHNSON. 
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TO KNOW ! 


‘* Of making many books there is no end.” 
** Now we know in part.” 


i. 


To know! Yes! to know! 
We do but piece together still 
Such fragments of the Eternal Will 
As He may deign to show. 
We work by feeble wavering light, 
Never to rest, never to rest ; 

Too big for our poor puzzled sight, 
Were all in full expressed 
Through the pale screen that dims it so. 

To know! To know! 


II. 


To know! Yes! to know! 
But thick black clouds above us swell, 
Passion and prejudice, which quell 
These faint few beams below. 
The air around grows dark and dense ; 
We breathe its humours how we may ; 
The fitful lights which strike our sense 
We seize, and call them day. 
We alter as they come and go. 
To know! To know ! 


III. 
To know! Yes! to know! 
But when at last through purer air 
We see the world’s great frame laid bare, 
And life by order grow— 
When our unstrainéd eyes shall find 
That clear bright truth reveals the whole, 
And scarce believe they once were blind, 
Or earth could dull the seeing soul ;— 
Will it be nought, the visual throe 
As here we strove to know? 
BERNARD PARES, 





TABLE TALK. 


THE “ MEMOIRS OF BaARRAS.” 


LMOST a century later than the events they commemorate, the 
“Memoirs of Barras” are being given to the world. As yet but 
half of them have seen the light. In some respects, at least, this is the 
more interesting portion, seeing that it deals with the events in which 
the writer took the most active share. Barras was the man of an 
eminently transitional age in which men’s hands were forced and 
history was shaped with “phenomenal” rapidity. Barras came 
between two men, each bigger than himself. In the grave of the one 
he found security, rising to eminence and distinction on his ruins, 
Before the other his star paled, going down before it had reached 
its meridian altitude. The two men are, it is needless to say, 
Robespierre and Napoleon Bonaparte. The share of Barras in the 
defeat and death of Robespierre was as great as that of any other 
man. His participation in the events of the 9th Thermidor is 
well known. For a short period after Robespierre’s death Barras 
was a power. The ascendency of Napoleon, whose final overthrow 
he witnessed, and whom he survived eight years, meant for him 
eclipse. It is very human and natural accordingly that, while for 
Robespierre he shows some indulgence, towards Bonaparte he 
exhibits invincible and implacable hatred, likening him to the most 
leprous creatufes of the period of revolution, including even the 
infamous Marquis de Sade. 


DELAY IN THEIR PUBLICATION. 


CCIDENT has had something to do with the delay in the 
publication of the “ Memoirs of Barras.” During the period 

when Bonaparte was in power their publication would have 
been injudicious. After the death of the Emperor even, their 
appearance would have been attended by some danger. A corre- 
spondence between Barras and Louis XVIII. was in existence and 
was a matter of extreme interest to the police. Before his death 
Barras appointed a literary executor, Rousselin de Saint-Albin, whom 
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he wished to edit the “ Memoirs,” which were deposited with one of his 
friends. On the day of his death, January 29, 1829, Barras handed 
over his papers to his godson, Paul Grand, who carried away to the 
house of M. Saint-Albin two large trunks full. The following day 
the seals were put on the remaining papers, which were confiscated in 
a shamelessly illegal way. Long lawsuits, in which the greatest 
jurisconsults of the day took the side of the widow, ensued, but the 
papers remained in the possession of the Government. This was of 
the less consequence, as after the Revolution of 1848 they seem to 
have been handed over to the family of Saint-Albin. No long time 
elapsed before the “‘ Memoirs” were copied out and edited, andin 1832 
the work was ready for publication. Saint-Albin held himself, how- 
ever, sole judge of the period at which they were to be issued, and after 
some legal proceedings he obtained the entire control. Saint-Albin 
obviously thought that the time had not arrived when they could be 
published with impunity, and anticipated a plentiful crop of law- 
suits from their appearance. After Saint-Albin’s death, his son, 
Hortensius de Saint-Albin, shared his father’s fears, and, though 
often urged to give them to the world, persistently declined. A short 
fragment regarding the 9th Thermidor and the death of Robespierre 
was sent to the “ Revue du XIX® Siécle,” and was republished in a 
volume of “ Documents relatifs 4 la Révolution francaise.” This 
portion, the accuracy of which is not beyond question, is all that up 
till now has seen the light. 


CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING THEIR PUBLICATION. 


HEN now at last the “ Memoirs” are given to the world, it 

is under peculiarly strange and comic conditions. The 
 whirligig of time ” has indeed brought about its “ revenges.” These 
“Memoirs,” consisting of one persistent disparagement and arraign- 
ment of Napoleon Bonaparte, are edited by M. George Duruy, a strong 
Bonapartist. There is something almost naive in the confession M. 
Duruy makes of the temptations he has experienced to suppress or 
modify what most tells against hishero. The sound conclusion not to 
suppress was not reached without difficulty. His first disposition was to 
destroy the ‘Memoirs ” “ just as a man remorselessly crushes with his 
heel some venomous or unclean creature.” Luckily, M. Duruy read 
them a second time with a determination to cleanse his bosom of 
all preconceived notions of anger and disgust. On so doing, better 
thoughts came intohis head. ‘“ I was compelled,” he says, “ to admit 
that if, on the one hand, they constitute, in so far as they refer to 
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Napoleon, his family, his friends, and his servants, the most con- 
temptible of lampoons, and least worthy of belief, they contain, on 
the other, a number of pages of capital importance, and of the greatest 
interest.” Inthe end he arrived at the sane conclusion that the 
document belonged to his country and to history just as much as to 
himself, that he was the depositary as well as the possessor, and that 
“the act of destroying a deposit is, morally speaking, almost equiva- 
lent to the want of delicacy which would be shown in embezzling it.” 
This morality is unanswerable, if a little commonplace. It is obvious, 
however, that the risks of destruction have been enduring. Now, 
fortunately, its troubles are over, and it may be regarded as safe. 


RELATIONS OF BARRAS WITH ROBESPIERRE AND NAPOLEON. 


T is impossible for me to attempt to convey an idea of the con- 
tents of a work of historical importance, covering a great 
number of years. But two points are there to which I will draw 
attention. The first is the interview of Barras with Robespierre 
immediately preceding the arrest and death of the latter ; the second, 
the curious vindication of war in general, and Napoleon in particular, 
on which M. Duruy ventures. Coming first to Robespierre. As a man 
of atrociously debauched life, and an autocrat to boot, by birth, 
Barras must, from the outset, have been detestable to Robespierre. 
The measure of his iniquity was filled up when he used, for the pur- 
pose of restoring his impaired fortunes, the position given him in the 
Convention. ‘To the “incorruptible” this was, as indeed it ought to 
be, an unpardonable iniquity. ‘The reign of Robespierre was coming 
to an end, but he was still dangerous. His death had been decided 
on, but no one knew quite what he might yet accomplish. 
Accompanied by Fréron, accordingly, Barras, on his return from 
Toulon, called to see Robespierre. Some difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining admission, but at length both entered the room. 
“Robespierre was standing, wrapped in a_ sort of chemise- 
peignoir ; he had just left the hands of his hairdresser, who had 
finished combing and powdering his hair ; he was without the 
spectacles he usually wore in public, and piercing through the 
powder covering that face, already so white in its natural pallor, 
we could see a pair of eyes whose dimness the glasses had until 
then screened from us. Those eyes fastened themselves on us 
with a fixed stare expressive of utter astonishment at our appear- 
ance. We saluted him after our own way without any embarrassment, 
and in the simple fashion of the period. He showed no recogni- 
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tion of our courtesy, going by turns to his toilet-glass hanging to a 
window looking out on the courtyard, and then to a little mirror, 
intended, doubtless, as an ornament to his mantelpiece, but which 
no ways set it off ; taking his toilet-knife, he began scraping off the 
powder, mindful of observing the outlines of his carefully-dressed 
hair ; then, doffing his feignoir, he flung it on a chair close to us in 
such a way as to soil our clothes, without apologising to us for his 
action, and without even appearing to notice our presence. He 
washed himself in a sort of wash-hand basin, which he held with one 
hand, cleaned his teeth, repeatedly spat on the ground right at our 
feet without so much as heeding us, and in almost as direct a fashion 
as Potemkin, who, it is known, did not take the trouble of turning 
the other way, but who, without warning or taking any precaution, 
was wont to spit in the face of those standing before him.” 


A CHILLY RECEPTION. 


URELY such a picture of insolent contempt was never before 
painted. It adds greatly to the vivacity of the description 
that the man who furnishes it was the sufferer of the humiliation. 
Fréron' spoke about their achievements at Toulon, and, finding 
himself unanswered, proceeded to /ufoyer Robespierre—a custom 
always distasteful to him. Not one word did Robespierre utter in 
the course of the interview ; conversation, Barras says, he could not 
call it, since Robespierre’s lips never parted. Closely as they were 
pressed before, he pressed them even closer, and Barras says that he 
noticed that there oozed from them “a bilious froth boding no 
good.” There is little wonder that the men recognised that it was 
a duel to the death, and that they departed forthwith to the 
National Convention to make ready to strike the first blow. As the 
result of the interview, Barras finds a striking resemblance between 
Robespierre and Talleyrand, kindred with that which he is at pains 
to point out between Napoleon and Marat. The only other thing 
that I will add concerning Robespierre is that, when watching Danton 
proceeding to the scaffold, he is said to have, by a mechanical instinct, 
put his hand to his neck as if to make sure that his own head was 
on his shoulders. 


BARRAS ON NAPOLEON. 


ONCERNING the general estimate formed by Barras of 
Napoleon I have little to say. In disparaging Napoleon’s 
behaviour before Toulon, and in taking from him much of the 
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credit of that remarkable siege, he is exalting himself. His evidence 
is accordingly suspicious. For the rest, the chorus of eulogy of 
Napoleon is so loud that it is well to have the opposite view 
presented by one who, however biassed he may be, had ample oppor- 
tunities of forming a judgment. That Barras was prejudiced and 
unjust must, of course, be admitted ; malignancy peeps out from 
under every sentence, and the comparisons instituted between 
Napoleon and Marat or Napoleon and Sade are discreditable only 
to the man who makes them. M. Duruy combats, however, with 
special eagerness the charge that Napoleon was ambitious, and to 
some extent Mephistophelian ; things which might, I should suppose, 
be conceded. Few men have risen to greatness such as Napoleon 
without being ready to piece out the hide of the lion with that of the 
fox, It is, however, as a destroying angel or demon, which you will, 
that the heaviest indictment is brought, and it is from this that M. 
Duruy seeks most ardently to defend him. 


One murder makes a villain, 
Millions a hero, 


says Cowper, and that there is some truth in the statement must be 
conceded. It is in the blood-lust of Napoleon that the only point 
of resemblance with Sade can be found, and the charge of blood-lust 
hecannotescape. The star of Napoleon is once more in the ascendant, 
or, as M. Duruy prefers to phrase it, “ Just now his legend, his inde- 
structible legend, is arising on all sides, and as radiant as a star.” 
Here are a few words that his latest champion says in his defence. 


M. Duruy ON NAPOLEON. 


- IS true he was a terrible mower of men. I grant that he is 

to be hated by the mothers of to-day in remembrance of the 
many children he took from those of days gone by. But let our 
hearts—our men’s and soldiers’ hearts—ever bound at his name! 
The heroic undertakings which he exacted of his-own, our father- 
land may perhaps demand of us to-morrow. And it is fitting ourselves 
to better fulfil them to think oftentimes of the manner in which 
the companions of the great captain acquitted themselves. Woe 
to France should a day come when this bloody and stirring page 
of her history ceases to touch her.” All of which is very elo- 
quent, rhetorical, and patriotic, and might just as well have been 
advanced in vindication of the terrorists. ‘* Besides,” continues 
M. Duruy, “there is no crime in getting men killed. The human 
plant is entitled to live only a few brief days. To cut it down before 
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its hour is not to disturb the eternal order of things, but merely to 
forestall it. Thus mowed, it grows again just as sturdy. The actual 
crime consists in degrading, in debasing, the soul of a nation.’ For 
the soul is not a thing that passes away like men ; it remains, and 
there does not exist any beneficent power which can undertake the 
healing of the harm done the soul, as there is'a fecund and repara- 
tive nature which hastens to raise up new generations to compensate 
the loss of those decimated . . . It is not even accurate to assert that 
all the blood he caused to be shed cries aloud for vengeance against 
him. Those who shed it for that man were less his victims than the 
enthusiastic confessors to his superhuman greatness. Go ask Lasalle, 
Marbot, and the rest, if they dreamt of repining because men died 
young at the side of the Emperor. Thanks to him, the manly cheer- 
fulness of action made one long enchantment of their brief existence. 
Their minutes were fuller than our days. These young men had no 
regrets when falling on the field of battle, for they had lived more 
and better than the old men of another age ; they had exhausted 
life.” These are brave words. How is the defence of the soldier’s 
occupation to be more eloquently sung? Where, however, is the other 
side of the picture? Were they only Frenchmen who fell? Were 
there not Saxons and Russians, Italians, Spaniards, what not, who 
sought only to defend their fields, and in dying in front of their home, 
and in sight, it may be, of their children, were denied these heroic 
consolations, and died as poor hapless mortals? No, no, M. Duruy! 
You may seek the appointment of laureate to the God of Battles, but 
your pzeans will convert only his adherents. I do not know whether 


your language is more foolish or more dangerous. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 





, 


